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The Greek Temple. 


Our architecture came in the first 
place from Greece. Egypt, Assyria, Per- 
sia, India and the Far East have had but 
slight influence upon it, compared with 
that wielded by the small, arid, moun- 
tainous country where, nearly three 
thousand vears ago, men made, in the 
domains of art and thought, investiga- 
tions and experiments which are of im- 
mediate and direct value to us even te- 
day. One cannot reflect upon this with- 
out a feeling of astonishment. It shows 
us the closeness of our connection 
with the people of distant ages, the com- 
munity that exists, in spite of seeming 
differences, among the human species 
on our planet. A well-conducted ex- 
periment performed at one spot on the 
earth and in one hour of time can be 
of use to the whole world and through 
all the ages. The Greeks of the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.C.made such an experi- 
ment as this, when they thought of a 
certain form of temple with columns, 
and laid down certain rules for its con- 
struction. And we of the twentieth cen- 
tury turn to the subtle-minded Greeks 
of twenty-four hundred years ago, when 
we have to deal with a problem in archi- 
tecture and want to know how to solve 
it with elegance and precision. 

How peoples of artistic endowments 
solved problems in architecture is just 
what we purpose examining here in a 
series of articles, in the course of which 
we shall evoke before readers of the 
= Copyright, 1906, 
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Architectural Record the typical edifices 
of different periods. We shall see that 
the problems vary according to the pre- 
vailing economic, social and moral con- 
ditions of the peoples; but that, running 
through this diversity, there is a method 
which can be detected by analysis. We 
shall show that with architecture it is 
not the same as with tastes and colors, 
which one cannot judge of; that, on the 
contrary, it has rules which can be de- 
fined and which hold good now as firmly 
as they did twenty-five centuries back, 
however different may be the conditions 
of life in our time from those of the 
Greeks of the sixth century 5. Cc. In 
order to trace these rules it is sufficient 
for us to put ourselves into the state 
of mind of the men of olden times. This 
is not impossible to anyone possessing 
the historic sense, the critical tempera- 
ment, coupled with a little imagination. 
We therefore invite our readers to join 
us in becoming, in spirit, Greek or Ro- 
man, changing by turn into Byzantines, 
Frenchmen of the thirteenth century or 
Italians of the fifteenth. We will live 
successively in each one of the periods 
in which the genius of man has mani- 
fested itself the most brilliantly. To con- 
template and comment upon works of 
beauty would in itself be an adequate 
object; beyond that, we shall extract 
rules of present value to ourselves— 
rules which might guide an architect 
entrusted with the erection of a sky- 
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scraper on Fifth Avenue or a national 
monument in Washington. 


Of the domestic architecture of the 
Greeks nothing whatever remains. In 
ancient Greece, private houses never 
had much architectural interest. A citi- 


zen of Athens or Sparta was too busy 
with state affairs to spend much time at 
home; he wanted to be in the public 
place where he could find his friends 
and fellow citizens. Moreover, the chi 
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that the youths practised their athletic 
games. There was no raison d'etre tor 
a domestic architecture with such a peo- 
ple and in such a climate. It is not nec- 
esary to have palatial administrative 
buildings for governing a people that 
lives in the public places. Besides, what 
significance would the term comfort, 
which is so full of meaning to us twen 
tieth-century westerns, living in cold, 
damp climates where fog, wind and rain 
prevail during half the year—what 
sense, we ask, would this word have for 








FIG. 2. 


mate allowed him to live in the open air 
during the greater part of the vear. It 
was on the agora that the citizens as- 
sembled in public meeting. It was there, 
from a rostrum, that the orators ha- 
rangued the crowd (hence the need of 
a good voice and a clear enunciation; 
hence, too, the famous pebbles of De- 
mosthenes). It was in the open air that 
Socrates and the sophists held their dis- 
cussions, alongside the Ilyssus, under 
the plane-trees, or on a public place. It 
was in the Academy gardens that Plato 
platonized, and in open-air gymnasiums 
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the robust Greeks of the fifth century 
B. C., whose children Aristophanes pic 
tures to us on their way to school, bare 
headed, in spite of the falling snow, and 
singing as they go. 

A consideration of the ideas helping 
to form society in ancient times shows 
that there were certain notions touching 
divinity, a certain conception of the rev- 
erence due to ancestors and the sacri- 


fices to be offered to the gods. watching 


over the community, and that the place 
which originally brought men together 
and resolved them into society was a 
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place of worship. First, religion brought 
about the grouping into families, and 
then it united the families inhabiting the 
same corner of the earth so as to consti- 
tute a people. The temple, therefore, 
held a place in society which it has since 
lost. It was the concrete symbol of the 
mysterious tie which brought a group 
of men together and differentiated them 
from neighboring groups. Thus it was 
that, at first, the gods were local and 
different. The Delphic \pollo belonged 
exclusively to Delphi; the Pallas of 
\thens was adored only by the Athen- 
ians. For a long time, none but the in- 
habitants of a city could join in the re- 
ligious festivals of that city, as the gods 
were hostile to strangers; and the con 
ception of a pan-Hellenic Zeus, adored 
at Olympia, is not primitive, but one 
of late date. It was the possession 
of common ancestors that, in antiquity, 
constituted a people, and the worship of 
the gods of his ancestors that consti- 
tuted the first religious duty of the citi 
zen. Hence the temple, the monument 
par excellence of Grecian architecture, 
around which, at the great festivals, 
was centered the whole life and soul of 
the citv. 

Such were the moral causes from 
which issued the Greek temple. We shall 
now trace the economic conditions, and 
also, the artistic sentiment, which made 
it what it was. 


We have in the first place to look at 
certain simple facts. It is, by the way, 
the little facts—those which we might 
think could be ignored—which are, in 
reality, the most important and the 
most decisive. If we seek the reason 
why architecture flourished to an un- 
usual degree in a particular country, we 
shall find finally that it was a question 
of materials and transport facilities on 
the one hand, or of labor supply or some 
such practical consideration, on the 
other: that is to say, points to which the 
modern architect, loaded with theory, 
acquired in a Fine-Arts academy, at- 
taches hardly any importance. 

The primitive architecture of the 
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Greeks was an architecture in wood. 
This is beyond doubt, although the con- 
trar\ doctrine has had, we believe, some 
intelligent supporters. It is equally cer- 
tain that the shape of the temple was 
taken from the great hall of the king’s 
palace. The term “king” must not, how- 
ever, be understood here in its modern 
sense. “Lords of the Manor,” or “ gen- 
tlemen farmers,’ would pretty closely 
describe the “kings” of Ancient Greece. 
The columns of the said hall were in 
wood; the columns of the primitive tem- 
ple were also in wood. All the es- 
sential features of the stone temple 
can be traced back to the wooden 
temple. However, our present pur- 
pose is not to dig down to the origin 
of these features, but to examine the 
Greek temple as we find it. 

The Greek temple was extremely 
simple. One must put aside all modern 
ideas regarding churches and their use. 
A church is now—and, indeed, has been 
ever since the beginning of the Christian 
era—a closed place where believers wor- 
ship; where the congregation follow 
the different ceremonial acts, taking 
part therein by singing and by their re- 
sponses, and listening to the address 
which the priest delivers from the pul- 
pit. For Christian or Mahommedan 
worship it is necessary, therefore, to 
have spacious roofed halls, capable of 
sheltering a large number of persons 
during the hour or more that the ser- 
vices last. In ancient times it was not 
at all the same. There were no cere- 
monies inside the temple, and the wor- 
shippers were not allowed to enter it. 
Within, there was nothing more than a 
statue of the god or goddess to whom 
the edifice was consecrated. Only 
the priests could go inside the cella 
which contained the god, The _ peo- 
ple took part in the worship by at- 
tending the sacrifices which were offered 
up in the open air in front of the temple. 
They went there in procession on feast 
days, carrying flowers and wreaths of 
leaves. 

Consequently, the problem which the 
Greek architect had to solve was the 
following: provide a cella for the god’s 
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statue; this cella to be the central part 
of a building of monumental appear- 
ance which shall embellish the city and 
be a source of legitimate pride to the 
inhabitants, and around which they can 
come in procession on holidays. This 
was a very simple task, so much so 


that a modern architect would scorn to 
undertake it, or would only accept with 
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a colonnade carried all round the tem- 
ple will make the building more ornate, 
while the space thus covered in will be 
available for the popular processions on 
festive occasions and enable them to 
move about along the outside of the 
cella. Next, in order that the temple 
shall be higher and stand forth more 
prominently, he constructs, on a contin 








FIG. 5. 


the firm resolve to utilize the resources 
of his art to enliven the plain, dry 
scheme submitted to him. 

The Greek architect falls in with this 
program in all its simplicity. A cella is 
wanted, so he constructs an oblong 
chamber; then, on the front, he extends 
the lateral walls and supports the roof 
by means either of two or four columns 
between these walls. This suffices. How- 
ever, he observes the excellent effect of 
the portico columns, and concludes that 
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uous stone perron, a stylobate, which is 
reached by ascending a few steps. He 
covers the cella with a roof having two 
slopes, to run off the rain-water. The 
angle of the two slopes, cut on the fa- 
cade, forms a triangular fronton—a 
large empty space, admirably adapted 
to receive a sculptured decoration. 

The forgoing describes the essential 
features of the Greek temple. It is not 
complex. All it amounts to is: columns, 
supporting an entablature into which 
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are fitted the beams of the roofing; the 
plain walls of the cella, and a wooden 
roof, covered by marble or terra cotta 
bricks, with a double slope. There is no 
difficult problem involved ; very little 
strain is put upon the materials, each 
stone having to bear only a third of the 
weight it is capable of bearing; there is 
no vault, no oblique pressure, as the 
loads bear perpendicularly on the col- 
umns, and no sinking or deflection is 
to be feared. 

Hlow then was it possible to put so 
much art into the execution of such a 
simple work? To understand this, one 
must take a temple and examine it close- 
lv. It is ready to impart its secrets to 
him who studies it attentively. Unfor- 
tunately, the hand of time—and that of 
man—has been unkind to the Greek 
temples, in spite of their having been 
built to last for ever. We know that the 
Parthenon was wrecked by the explo- 
sion of a Turkish powder-magazine, 
only the end columns remaining. In 
more recent times, the English have 
torn down all the sculptures and carried 
them from beneath the sunny Attic 
skies to the fogs of London. Other fa- 
mous Greek temples were destroved by 
barbarian invaders, and their remains 
are being sought for to-day underneath 
deep masses of ruins. Earthquakes 
caused the destruction of the Sicilian 
temples, while the famous sanctuary of 
Diana, at Ephesus, was set on fire by a 
madman named Erostratus, who wanted 
his name to be celebrated and descend 
to posterity, and succeeded. What is 


1 


left of all those masterpieces ? There is 
only a single temple still standing and, 
architecturally speaking, in a fairly com- 
plete state, and that one not in Greece 
but in Italy, viz., the Temple of Pzstum, 
situated a score of miles south of 
Salerno. Let us then go to Pastum and 
see how much is left of the best-pre- 
served Greek temple in existence. After 
having examined these remains we will, 
with the help of the numerous pieces of 
evidence collected by contemporary 
science, reconstitute a typical Greek 
temple of the same period—that is, the 
end of the sixth and beginning of 
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the fifth centuries B. C.—in all the 
splendor of its decoration, painted and 
sculptured. 


We give here an extract relating to 
Prestum taken from a traveler’s note- 
book, a whole chapter of analysis not 
being worth so much as one page rec- 
ording the emotions experienced in 
presence of such an edifice. 

“The Temple of Poseidon at Pzestum 
was erectedattheendof the sixth century 
3. C., by some Greek adventurers who 
had left their country and 
Charybdis and Scylla in order to settle 
on the smiling Calabrian shores. They 
raised this temple, at the waterside, to 
Poseidon, protector of their frail barks. 
The town which it defended from the 
possible wrath of the god has disap- 
peared; brambles cover the now de- 
serted plain; around the edifice silence 
and fever reign; even the sea which 
washed it having abandoned it; yet still 
it rears itself, despite the ages, in the 
perpetual youth of its first simplicity. 

“The walls of the cella are in ruins; 
only the forest of sturdy columns re- 
main, supporting the massive entabla- 
ture and the abased frontons. The stone, 
polished and tanned by the sea breezes, 
which have impregnated it with salt, has 
acquired yellow, coppery shades that 
stand out from the azure horizon of the 
sea and from the sombre background 
of mountains. 

“We seated ourselves on the ruins 
of the ramparts, near what was once the 
city gateway. Heavy clouds passed 
across the heavens, occasionally hiding 
the sun and covering the landscape with 
their shadows,as though the serene skies 
of other days had gone forever, not being 

le to survive the oblivion into which 
the ancient religions had fallen. 

“Fever-stricken children and dogs 
drew nigh to pick up the fragments of 
our frugal repast of eggs and oranges. 

“A great sadness pervaded these for- 
saken precincts. 

“Under the portico of the temple three 
kneeling women were uprooting the 
weeds which had thrust themselves be- 
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tween the disjointed flagstones. They 
began a weird song, unlike any other; 
their voices were guttural and metallic; 
the notes dragged in a strange harmony, 
broken with wails abruptly interrupted, 
obscurely evoking the idea of grief and 
lamentations for the long-lost dead. The 
melody floated around the yellow stones 
as though caressing them. Presently a 
rav of sunshine pierced the clouds and 
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gods condemns him. And so we de 
parted, with trouble in our hearts, for 
we felt that a divine spirit had been near 
us.” 


The accompanying photographs, bigs. 
I, 2 and 3 convey an exact idea of the 
temple and its location. It is reached by 


three steps. It has six columns on the 
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Restoration by M. Laloux- 
all at once the bold structure of the 
temple seemed to become animated by 
the familiar cadences; the slumbering 
soul in this wasted but still magnificent 
body trembled at the call of its 
guardians, and the sanctuary was filled 
with the perfume of a far-off past. 

“It was but for a moment. The 
trembling voices ceased one after an- 
other; the colossus fell back into his 
heavy sleep and continued the dream 
of solitude to which the exile of the true 
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from the original in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris 


OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA 


front, and fourteen side columns, includ- 
ing the two corner ones. The columns 
consisted of cylindrical blocks. In still 
earlier times temple columns were mon- 
oliths, thus recalling the wooden col- 
umns—the primitive tree-trunk. The 
cylindrical shape was the most con- 
venient, as it allowed the big blocks of 
stone to be rolled from the quarry to 
the site of the temple. It must be re- 
membered that no good roads, nor any 
canals or railroads, existed. Nor was 
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FIG 5. ORDER OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS 
AT OLYMPIA. 
From the original drawing by M. Laloux in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 
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steel known to the people of those days. 
We may be sure that had they lived in 
the nineteenth century they would never 
have built the solid and imposing Tem- 
ple of Pastum. These cylindrical blocks 
were placed in position without mortar. 
The tambours, in many cases, were 
worn, by being rotated on beds of sand, 
so that the joints should fit exactly. As 
the Greeks intended their work to last 
eternally, the blocks they used were of 
enormous size, and every one of them 
was capable of carrying very much more 
than its weight. Besides, the weights 
were vertical and there were no pres- 
sures tending to cause the columns or 
the walls to deviate. There remained, 
however, the danger of earthquake 
shocks, which were very frequent in the 
Archipelago and in Sicily. To guard 
against these, the stones were fastened 
together by tenons, either in wood or 
metal, placed in the center of the col- 
umns. Dy this means the columns and 
stones were perfectly stable. Yet in 
spite of these precautions most of the 
temples of antiquity have suffered from 
earthquakes. 

Above the columns, the entablature 
supports the roof. But in order to en- 
large the surface of contact between the 
evlindrical columns and the entablature, 
the former are spread into capitals, 
which themselves bear a large square 
stone—the abacus, whose purpose it is 
to distribute the weight of the entabla- 
ture over a still larger area. The entab- 
lature is composed of three parts, 
namely: the plain architrave, a platband 
of stone blocks running from center of 
column to center of column; above, the 
frieze, which comprises a_ series of 
metopes (which are merely plain filling- 
in panels) alternating with triglyphs— 
stones with two vertical grooves, thus 
forming toruses in relief. Above the 
frieze the cornice pr‘ jects with a reverse 
to prevent the rainwater from reaching 
the frieze and thence the columns; the 
lower face of the cornice being decor- 
ated with ornaments called “guttz.” 
At the summit, a series of rounded tiles 
send the water to either side. Minute 
precautions are taken to stop it from 





penetrating to the framing. Below, the 
water is drained away either by a gut- 
ter, as in the Parthenon, or by a row of 
collectors, each having a discharge ori- 
fice outside. The cella walls consist of 
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FIG. 6. PLAN OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS 
AT OLYMPIA. 
From the original drawing by M. Laloux in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 


symmetrical courses of stone, without 


any mortar. By the way, the stones of 


the architrave of the Temple of Paestum 
are laid on the breaking grain. 
The foregoing description gives the 
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essential features of the Temple of 
Pestum. As to its eager they 
are: length, 190 ft; breadth, 85 ft. The 
columns are 29 ft. dale and 7'2 
ft. in diameter. It dates from the 
close of the sixth or beginning of 
the fifth century B. C., and is’ the 
most perfect example of the Doric 
order previous to the Parthenon, which, 
as we all know, was built about half a 
century later. The Temple of Pastum 
is more squat, more thick-set; the 
fronton angle is more obtuse, the entab 
lature higher and the columns shorter. 
To speak only of the most important 
differences, we would point out that the 
Parthenon is an octastyle—that is to 
say, a building with eight columns in 
front, whereas the Temple of Pzstum, 
having only six, is a hexastyle. It is a 
satisfactory thing that the two best 
Greek temples offer such marked differ 
ences, for this supports what we are 
anxious to emphasize, namely, that the 
Greek genius was a genius of freedom 
and invention, never having had fixed 
rules, to be followed absolutely in all 
their logical severity. There is not a 
Greek temple, but there are Greek tem 
ples, all differing from one another in di- 
mensions—elevation, proportions, etc. 
Chronologically, the spaces have gone 
on increasing, to the detriment of the 
solid parts. In the case of the Temple 
of Pestum the entablature is enor- 
mous, being three-sevenths of the height 
up to the roof. 


The Greeks never had the idea that a 
work of art could be created by rule. 
They were realists to an eminent degree, 
and believed only what their experience 
taught them. (By the way, our Schools 
exist solely upon experiences they have 
not gone through—the experiences of 
others). For them, an edifice had to 
please the eye and satisfy their instinc- 


tive and imperious desire to be logical, 


and logic demands that the forms shall 
be appropriate to the functions; that, 
just as legs are intended for walking, so 
supports ought to have something to 
support. 
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FIG. 7. FRAGMENTS OF SCULPTURE FROM THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS, AT OLYMPIA. 
The figures above are those of a Centaur and Deidamia, from the Western front. The fig- 
ure below is that of the River Cladeos, fromthe Eastern front. 
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FIG. S. RESTORATION OF THB EASTERN 
OLYMPIA 


Let us first see how it is with regard 
to the appropriateness of forms to func- 
tions. The original Greek temple was 
in wood. Should we, therefore, have a 
copy in stone of the wooden temple? 
This would certainly be a great disap- 
pointment to those people who think 
that each material ought to be emploved 
according to its laws and qualities. Now 
between wood and stone there is a wide 
gulf. If the Greek temple in stone were 
a copy ne varictur of the wooden edifice, 
all the modern dabblers in architecture 
would triumph, and be encouraged to 
go on putting up their wretched build- 
ings, as to which nobody can tell 
whether they consist of steel, brick, 
dressed stone, cement or rubble, so art- 
fully are they disguised and passed off 
as being what they are not. But as a 
matter of fact it is not the case. We 
shall demonstrate that the forms were 
brought into keeping in the most deli- 
cate and refined way with the new mate- 
rial employed. 

Columns and an architrave! In the 
wooden temple the columns were placed 
with the larger part upwards. When 
the columns come to be made of stone 
the Greek inverts the capital, which, for 
him, is a form peculiar to this material. 
Above the capital he puts a square 
abacus, to bear the stone architrave. The 
natural form of this architectural item, 
in timber, would be, as Viollet le Duc 
so well points out, a beam, an elongated 
bressummer; nobody would dream of 
cutting out a flat, square block for this 
purpose. Hence, the abacus form is one 
peculiar to stone construction. 

Primitive wood architecture allowed 
of long intercolumniations, and what we 
know of Greek constructions in this ma- 
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terial shows that the columns were, in 
fact, very wide apart. As stone does not 
warp like wood, the Greeks brought the 
columns closer together. So here also 
there is no copying, but an adaptation of 
forms to functions. 

Above the architrave, the stone frieze 
again shows the original structure. 
There is no doubt that the triglyphs in 
dicate, on the exterior, the ends of the 
wooden beams of the roofing, and that 
the metopes stand for the voids between 
the beams. But, in the stone temple, 
the triglyphs play a decorative part. 
\bove the columns they emphasize to 
the eve the role of a support in the edi- 
fice. Moreover, so far are they from be 
ing an exact duplicate of the wooden 
beam that we see them figuring on the 
front of the temple, whereas the cross 
beams, which explain the triglyphs on 
the sides, are missing. The stone tem- 
ple has retained, from the wooden one, 
the mutules, those small projecting 
blocks which are seen underneath the 
triglvphs. It is interesting to note the 
survival of this feature. 

A very striking remark has been 
made upon the analogy and the differ- 
ences between the stone temple and its 
predecessor in wood by a savant, M. 
Dieulafoy, who has observed that the 
system of roof framing of the latter dif- 
fers entirely from our own. Properly 
speaking, the Greek framing is on the 
stacking system, the wood Veing piled 
up as one would pile up stone. Whereas 
the tie-beam in our framing supports a 
longitudinal strain and prevents the two 
principal rafters from getting apart, in 
the Greek framing, it bears a weight, 
through the medium of a_king-post. 
Therefore, the work required of it is 
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FRONTON OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS, AT 
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to bear a weight, and not to serve as a 
tic. It acts as a long stone acts, and 
the beam must be of immense size to 
bear the load put upon it. As M. 
Dieulafoy says, the Greek framing is 
really masonry in wood. 

This enables us to understand how 
easy it was to modify slightly the forms 
in order to have a stone temple in which 
forms and structure should be in har- 
mony. The manner in which the Greeks, 
who began with wood, came to employ 
stone; the taste and ingenuity displayed 
by them in bringing forms and organs 
into agreement—all this deserves our 
deepest admiration and makes this 
study, into which we cannot go in de- 
tail, well worth the attention of every- 
one who is interested in the fundamental 
questions of architecture. 


In constructing their stone edifices, 
the Greeks, who were reasoners and 
logicians, followed certain rules, and 
adopted, for each edifice, a certain fixed 
proportion. What does this mean? It 
means that the proportions of the dif- 
ferent parts of the edifice are simple 
proportions, which can be reduced to a 
common measure. Take as an example 
the Temple of Pzstum, with which we 
are now dealing. The module is the 
mean radius of the column. This module 
measures three feet. The column is ten 
times the module, or say thirty feet. The 
distance between the axes of the col- 
umns is five times the module, say 
fifteen feet. The total height of the 
entablature is also fifteen feet. the width 
of the abacus is three modules, equal to 
nine feet. It is thus seen that all these 
numbers are multiples of three, which is 


the module. In this manner the propor- 
tions of the different members of an edi- 
fice have a constant relation to each 
other. 

It goes without saying that the mod- 
ule varies for each edifice; there is no 
single and absolute rule. [or instance, 
in the Doric order the length of the col- 
umn varies from ten to twelve modules ; 
in the Ionic order from sixteen to 
twenty-one. The entablature of the 
Doric order measures five modules, and 
that of the Ionic only four. 

(Ince these proportions were de- 
termined, the Greeks did not trust 
to calculation alone as regards the dif- 
ferent parts of their building. They 
knew that an edifice was not an abstract 
thing, but a mass of stone surrounded 
by air and light, and that after having 
studied the proportions on the plan, it 
was necessary to study the architectural 
forms in the light of day. That seems 
very simple, but it is not. We shall 
see to what a high degree of refinement 
the Greeks carried this concrete and 
realistic study of an edifice enveloped by 
a certain atmosphere. Every scholar is 
familiar with what we are going to sum- 
marize here; but architects, who ought 
to apply these methods, are ignorant of 
them. They still believe that the sky 
and light of Attica are the same as those 
of Paris, London and New York. This 
isa grave error. Whoare the architects 
of our day that trouble about these 
questions? So-called Greek and Roman 
edifices are built in London and Paris, 
and what an aspect is presented by those 
noble colonnades, coated with soot, un- 
der our fog-laden skies! In the United 
States the light is quite different from 
what it is in western Europe; it has 
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the clearness, strength and freedom 
from half-tints, characterizing the light 
in Greece and southern Italy. Conse- 
quently the forms found by the Greeks 
are more in their native atmosphere in 
North America than in France, Eng- 
land or Germany. It is true that they 
do not correspond to present needs, but 
that is another question: we are speak 
ing now of light and atmosphere. 

The Greeks observed that a smooth 
column melted in the light and that its 
lines were vague and uncertain .In order 
to restore its definiteness they conceived 
the idea of fluting it. The sharp ridges 
of the fluting, catching the light, con 
trasted with the dark hollows, thus giv- 
ing body to the column and empha- 
sizing the vertical outline of the edifice ; 


whence a double advantage. ‘This dis- 
covery could never have been made on 
paper. 


Then, as the abacus of the capital 
casts a shadow upon the top of the col- 
umn, the junction of capital and column 
becomes indistinct. To restore the nec- 
essar\ effect, the Greek cuts several 
deep lines at the point of junction, and 
to emphasize them he paints them in 
a dark tone. Even the curve of the 
circular torus carrying the abacus is so 
designed that the bright light, striking 
upon the relief, shall fade into a shaded 
half-tint towards the hollow. Thus, as 
Viollet le Duc truly says, the Greek pre- 
serves, even im appearance, the forms 
which his reason tells him to adopt as 
being the best ard most enduring. 

“Even in appearance.” This leads us 
to the subject of optical illusions, and 
we shall here see still more clearly that 
the Greek never let himself be guided 
by mathematical considerations, but ob- 
served and experimented directly upon 
the things themselves. He relied upon 
his senses, and especially his eves, for 
the pleasure of which organs, in the 
long run, all things are intended. He 
thus noticed that cylindrical columns, 
when “dressed,” appeared to be stran- 
gled in the middle. He therefore drew 
the lines of the shaft outwards. In the 
same way, the columns appear thicker 
or slighter according to whether they 
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stand out against the sky or against the 
cella wall, painted in dark red. The 
open air “eats” away the corner col- 
umn; therefore, the Greek makes this 
column thicker than the inner ones of 
the front. ; 

Again, the Greek diminishes the in- 
terval separating this column from its 
neighbors, because the eye requires a 
force at the corner of the edifice. 

The Greek observes that the vertical 
columns appear to incline towards the 
void: thereupon he corrects the seeming 
fault by making them lean a little to 
wards the interior of the building. 

Similarly, the fronton is not vertical, 
but inclined outwards, for the reason 
that if it was vertical it would appear to 
retreat. 

The horizontal lines of edifices—all 

ur edifices—appear to bend in the mid- 
dle and turn their concavity upwards. 
The Greeks, guided as they always were 
by the experience of the eye, followed 
their usual method by deforming the 
horizontal lines either of the architraves 
or of the pavements upon which the 
colonnades rested. These curves are 
very slight. In the 330 feet of lateral 
frontage of the Parthenon the deflection 
required is only about four inches. 

In short, the subtle Greeks, avoiding 
a slavish adherence to strict modulary 
and = mathematical proportions, de- 
formed their edifices in order that they 
should appear symmetrical to the spec- 
tator. Thus, as the high parts of an edi- 
fice are seen foreshortened by anyone 
standing on the ground, it is necessary 


y 
> 


to increase their dimensions so_ that 
they snall appear in harmony with the 
lower parts. And this is what the 
Greeks did, not only in the case of 
frontons, but also of statues which were 
to be viewed from below. 

It must be confessed that we moderns 
have not had the wisdom to profit by 
the valuable lessons and remarkable ex- 
periences of the ancient Greeks. We 
have copied clumsily, more like children 
than like artists. We have adhered to 
the letter that kills rather than the spirit 
that quickens—and we have not even 
done that much with any precision. 
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FIG. 11. FIGURES FROM THE WESTERN FRONT OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS, 
AT OLYMPIA. 
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What contemporary architect takes ac- 
count of the laws of optical distortions, 
although they are explained at length 
in many text-books? All modern archi- 
them. Judge, then, how 
far they are fromdiscovering suchthings. 
The admirable Parthenon friezes in the 
British Museum have been placed on 
view at the height of a man; likewise 
the fronton figures; yet Phidias and his 
assistants knew they were to be placed 
at a considerable height, which would 
oblige the person looking at them to 
gaze upwards, and treated them accord- 
ingly. 

When one reflects upon these facts, 
which at first sight seem unimportant, 
led to the conclusion that our 
boasted art-culture is perhaps after all 
only a vulgar make-believe compared 
with the true art created by the ancient 
and that we, too, deserve the 
name applied by them to those who 
were not of themselves: 


tects ignore 


one 1s 


Greeks: 


Bapfapot. 


Let us see of what a Greek temple 
consisted, according to Pzstum, that 
noble and archaic pile, of which only 
the walls and colonnade now remain, 
although on Greek ground we shall find 
the full material with which to complete 
the ruined edifice and depict here an 
ideal temple, with its sculptured and 
painted decoration and the surround- 
ings amid which the artistic genius of 
the Greeks placed the original. To do 
this, we shall profit by the labors of the 
Schools of Archeology in Greece and,in 
particular, the remarkable discoveries 
and reconstitutions made by French 
savants at Delphi and Olympia. All the 
information here given, and which has 
been gathered only with great difficulty, 
concerns the same period, that is, the 
first fifty years of that glorious fifth cen- 
tury B. C. Nothing is left of the sculp- 
tured decoration of Pastum, nor of the 
paintings with which the edifice was 
covered. The Temple of Paestum was 
built of travertine, which, with age, has 
taken on an admirable brown tint. Let 
us be thankful, however, to time, and 
not to the Greeks, for the rich color of 
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this stone. \t the time the temple 
was erected this material was not con- 
sidered handsome enough and the build- 
ing was entirely covered with stucco; 
and moreover, this stucco was painted. 
The marble temples did not receive a 
coating of stucco, although they, too, 
were painted. We find it hard to realize 
that the Greek temples were polychro- 
mous. This fact remained unknown 
for many centuries. It was _ believed 
that they were white and grey; and so 
the school theorists (of whom we have 
had no dearth since the sixteenth cen- 
tury), found the most substantial rea- 
sons to prove that the genuine archi- 
tecture—the great and noble architec- 
ture, derived its value entirely from its 
modulary proportions and its combina 
tions of solid parts and spaces, and 
scorned all colored embellishments. 
Polychromy, they said, was the work of 
clumsy both barbarian and 
gothic—for the Middle-ages also had its 
architecture painted. Consequently, the 
last three centuries have witnessed the 
reign of grey, dull tones in architecture, 
because savants had declared that classic 
architecture was 
vants have 


novices, 


However, sa- 
discovered that an- 
tique architecture was, on the contrary, 
polychromous. How many centuries 
will our schools take to adapt their doc- 
trines to this newly-found truth? 

So the Greeks painted their temples. 

The Greeks used color to punctuate 
their reliefs—to “make a ground” for 
the colonnades. Hence the outside face 
of the cella was painted a dark red, 
against which the light-colored columns 
stood out. To-day, the columns of the 
Temple of Theseus, the coloring of 
which is all gone, do not stand forth dis- 
tinctly. The fronton tympanums, on 
which the statues should be visible, are 
of a deep blue; the triglyphs and 
mutules were also blue; the metopes 
had a painted stucco or marble ground ; 
the band separating the architrave from 
the triglyphs, as well as that running 
between the mutules and the larmier, 
were of a dark red color, and the echinus 
on the capitals often had palm-leaf or 
other ornaments, colored. Lastly, the 


grey. 


since 
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FIG. 12. THE FIGURE OF APOLLO—CENTRAL FIGURE OF THE WESTERN FRONT 
OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA. 
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richness of the effect was increased by 
inlaying metal on the marble, and by 
charging with gold, bronze and enamel. 
On the frieze of the Parthenon repre- 
senting the festivities in honor of 
Minerva, the attributes were in gold. 
l‘urther, the architect was assisted by 
the potter, for the temple was roofed 
with colored bricks, while terra-cotta 
ecroteria decorated the pinnacle and 
cornices. 

The result was an exceedingly rich, 
polychromic work, such as we have dif- 
ficulty in realizing. The fine reproduc- 
tions made by winners of the Grand Prix 
de Rome for architecture and which are 
preserved at the Paris Ecole des Beaux- 
\rts will, however, help to familiarize 
us with the real Greek temple, as it was 


created. Tothis end we publish a view 
of the eastern front of the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia (Fig. 4). It belongs 


to a little more recent period than Pzs- 
tum, and was built on the same plan. 
The valuable reproductions of it were 
done by M. Laloux. It is to be noted 
that the shields hanging on the archi- 
trave were not put there until the fourth 
century; they are the shields of the 
Roman consul Mummius. ‘The fronton 
sculptures exist still, and, although 
mutilated, rank among the masterpieces 
of Greek statuary. We give views of 
them in this article. A view of the order 
of the temple (5) shows in detail the 
manner in which the polychromy and in 
a general way the whole ornamentation 
was composed. ‘There may be some 
doubts as to the decoration of the archi- 
trave; the architrave of the Parthenon 
and other Greek temples of the fifth 
century bear no trace of painted decora- 
tion. Fig. 6 shows the reconstructed 
plan of the temple, which, as we have 
said, is very similar to that of Pzstum. 
Here the paving-stones of the temple 
were replaced by rich mosaics. It can 
now be imagined how sumptuous must 
have been the picture presented by a 
Greek temple, a thing which is consid- 
ered by modern architects to have been 
a triumph of cold, abstract reasoning. 
Beauty, to the Greek, was not a lifeless 
thing, but one full of color and anima- 
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tion, and a voluptuous delight to the 
eye. 

The Olympian gods, in the ruin of 
whose sanctuary so many treasures per- 
ished—above all the celebrated Zeus of 
Phidias, that supreme glory of Greek 
art—have preserved for us some valu- 
able fragments of sculptured decoration 
of the temple. The German School at 
Athens has found, buried under the 
ruins, the statues belonging to the fron- 
tons and metopes. We give views of 
the best-preserved pieces. 

The eastern fronton, as appears by 
the reproduction shown in Fig. 8, de- 
picts the preparations for the race be- 
tween Pelops and Oenomaus, between 
whom, in the center, is Zeus. Beside 
Oenomaus is his wife, Sterope, one of 
the daughters of Atlas. Then there are 
the four race-horses; then two men, 
seated; then a stretched-out figure rep- 
resenting the river Cladeos. There is 
a similar arrangement on the western 
side, with the river Alpheus at the end. 

We know who was the author of these 
admirable works, viz., the sculptor Pe- 
onios, of Mende, and that Alcamenes, 
of Athens, carved on the western fron- 
ton the Combat between the Centaurs 
and the Lapithes (7), with Apollo as 


the central figure. These statues were 
thrown down by earthquakes, and broke 
in falling. The stones of the temple, 


also falling in their turn, covered them. 
During many centuries dust and rub- 
bish accumulated above them, and thus 
they slept in their mutilated state until 


recent times. When they were un- 
earthed it was found that they had re- 
tained their beauty. They afford evi- 


dence of what, before the Parthenon was 
built, Greek sculpture was able to pro- 
duce. 

We only wish to note here the ar- 
rangement of these figures and groups 
on the fronton, the remarkable freedom 
of the attitudes and their variety; the 
robustness and ease of the bodies; the 
plenitude, even at that early epoch, of 
this art, which has been called archaic; 
the thrill of life still animating these 
mutilated marbles, and, what is perhaps 
of greatest importance for us, the archi- 
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FIG. 15. A METOPE AT OLYMPIA—HERCULES AND THE CRETAN BULL. 
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tectonic sense testified to by this sculp- here a useful subject for meditation by 
ture—the place it occupies in the edifice, | us moderns, for whom decorative sculp- 
the help it gives to form the ensemble. ture seems to be a superfluity, and a 
Even the so-called defects which certain thing which, instead of adding an addi- 


critics profess to find in these works are, tional beauty to the edifice, often de- 
in reality, good qualities; for instance,  stroys the architectural harmony and 



































the roughness and lack of finish, and the mars the outlines. 
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FIG. 16. PRINCIPAL FACADE OF THE TREASURY OF THE ATHENIANS AT DELPHI. 
Restored by M. Tournaire. 

viewed from close quarters. It is the metopes of Olympia, which enable us 
same olderror. People will not under- to reconstruct all the parts of a Greek 
stand that these statues were placed at temple. The first represents Hercules 
a height of sixty feet; that they were not Ouranophorus—Hercules carrying the 
exhibited in a museum, but erected in universe on his shoulders (13). The 


the open air, and that these conditions second is: The Birds of Stymphalus 
were foreseen by the authors, although (14); the third: Hercules and the Bull 
they never enter the minds of our mod- (15). The last-named is one of the 
ern architects and sculptors. There is finest things in the Louvre. The date 
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FIG. 17. THE SANCTUARY OF DELPHI. 
The Plan Restored by M. Tournaire. 
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of these metopes is certainly the same as 
that of the temple itseli and can be 
placed at about 460 B. C. 


We believe the reader who has fol- 
lowed us thus far is beginning to form a 
fairly clear idea as to what a Greek tem- 
ple was like. He has how the 
architect planned it; what materials he 


seen 
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used, and how he used them: how he 
studied the architectural forms, not in 
an abstract, precise way on paper, but in 
the open air and the bright light of day; 

once the edifice was built, he 
planned its rich ornamentation, and 
how, for this latter part, he called upon 
the potter, the mosaic-worker, the 
painter and the sculptor. The result 
was a work full of richness and savor. 
We lay stress on this point because 
it has too long been the fashion to see 


how, 


GREEK 


ral front restored by M. 
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nothing in Greek architecture except 
cold reason, calculation, measure, and 
rhythm—that is to say, qualities more 
or less abstract. But the fact is that 
while it has all these qualities it has 
others as well. It speaks of abundance, 
luxury, the JOYS of color. It uses poly- 
chrome effects; it employs bronze, gold, 
terra-cotta and painted bricks. It ap- 


peals, or rather it appealed—tfor it exists 
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Tournaire. 


no longer, and can only be_ pictured 
in imagination by patient effort—to the 
senses as much as to the reason, which 
is a thing that has been forgotten. As 
the Greek creations reached us in a frag- 
mentary state, and minus their decor- 
ation and coloring, we allowed ourselves 
to form an entirely false idea of them. 
Unfortunately the schools seized hold of 
this idea, and when they have preached 
a return to antiquity, it is to a dull, 
mournful, colorless antiquity that we 
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FIG. 19. PLAN OF THE TREASURY OF THE ATHENIANS AT DELPHI. 


Restored by M. Tournaire. 
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have been directed. All neo-classic ar 
chitecture is based on these erroneous 
theories. This misconception — has 
weighed upon our architecture for nearly 
four centuries. In the nineteenth cen 
tury, when Labrouste and_ others 
brought the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to a 
more correct view, a more harmonious 
sentiment, in regard to antique art, it 
was still to abstract reason that they ap 
pealed, and a building like the Sainte- 
Genevieve Library, which is so interest 
ing from many standpoints, is still de 
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century winners of the Grand Prix de 
Reme for architecture have had the 
task, during their stay in Italy, or 
Greece, of drawing the plans of ruined 
edifices, studving them in detail, and 
furnishing exact reproductions. They 
have performed this task with the most 
praiseworthy zeal, as well as great taste 
and intelligence. The collection of re- 
productions kept in the library of the 
Kcole des Beaux-Arts is most interest- 
ing and deserves to be published in its 
entirety. Only a few, however, have 








FIG. 20. FRAGMENTS OF THE EASTERN FRIEZE 


signed according to the same colorless 
formula, which, for the Ecole, is the 
Greek formula excellence. 

To-day, thanks to the labors of 
learned men of all nations, we know ex- 
actly what Greek architecture was, and 
to what varied means of expression its 
exponents resorted. It would not ap- 
pear, however, that the archeological 
discoveries that have been made have 
had the least influence upon the teach- 
ing unparted at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, although that institution ought to 
represent the purest and best traditions. 
But this is not all. For more than a 


OF THE TREASURY OF CNIDIANS AT DELPHI. 


been published, notably, the celebrated 


one by that great architect Labrouste, 
who studied Pestum; that of Olympia, 
bv Laloux, of which we give a_ few 
plates, anc) some others. These are the 
most noteworthy works that have eman- 
ated from the French Academy at 
Rome, the influence of which, as regards 
painting, sculpture, engraving and music 
has been mediocre, and often pernicious, 
upon the artists sent there from Paris 
by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
curious part of it is that these architects, 
who so ably reconstituted edifices of an- 
tiquity and ornamented them on their 
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water-color drawings with the richest 
polychrome decoration, are the same 
men who have made French nineteenth- 
century architecture what it is and kept 
it in that dull, cold, grey tone we have 
described and of which we are utterly) 
weary. They cannot plead ignorance ; 
they knew what was right, and yet have 
done precisely the contrary. 


There still remains one point to be ex 
amined with regard to the Greek tem 
ple. We have reconstituted it as it 
used to be; we must now show briefly 
how the Greeks chose the location for 
it; how they placed it with respect to 


other buildings, and what their ideas of 
syinmetry were. For this, we will again 


turn to the reproductions made by arch- 
itects who have won the Grand Prix de 
confining ourselves to edi- 
fices of near date to Pzestum and Olym- 
pia, cast a glance at the Temple of Del- 
phi, as revealed to us by the researches 
of the French School at Athens and 
architecturally reconstituted by M. 
lournaire. 


Rome, and, 


These re productions of Delphi are of 
Here also we have 
original works that have come to take 
their place among architectural 
stitutions. lhe general appearance, 
therefore, is very bright. In studying 
Delphi we learn that valuable truth at 
which I have already hinted in the 
course of this article, namely, that par- 
haps the very first of the qualities pos- 
sessed by Greek art is freedom, spon 
taneity—I might almost say _fanciful- 
To us that art represents rule— 
something fixed and regulated, whereas 
to the 


us it suggests ideas of correctness, sym 


the ce epest interest. 


recon- 


ness. 
(;reeks it was a free creation. To 


metry, to be secured at all costs, where- 
as with the Greeks, edifices were always 
out of symmetry. For us 
Greek art is based on cold reasoning, 


designed 


and is a thing whose effects are meas- 
ured and kept within close bounds, 
whereas the Greeks, on the contrary, 


loved joyfulness and abundance. No- 
thing could impress the truth of this so 
strongly as an examination of the re- 
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productions of Delphi, which are here 
submitted. 

look at this big temple, located on a 
hill. Around it are grouped a number 
of edifices, small and large; a building 
for holding meetings, a theatre, a con- 
siderable number of little buildings con 
taining the treasures of the different 
cities which, every vear, sent an embassy 
to Delphi laden with presents, as well as 
votive monuments, erected in gratitude 
to the Pythian Apollo. What a splen- 
did list of subjects for a Grand Prix 
competition! One can imagine the 
beautifully symmetrical arrangements 
that would be sent in—the broad avenue 
bordered by edifices in identical groups, 
with the temple of the god at the end. 

The Greeks did not care about having 
such an arrangement. The 
—that is to say, the entire group of 
sacred edifices at Delphi—was_ con- 
structed on the somewhat steep side of a 
hill, on which two terraces were made, 
one above the other. The Sacred Way 
leading to the the 


sanctuary 


Great Temple on 


upper terrace had two turnings, one 
sharp and the other easy. Still more, 
the road was not even straight, but 


the formation of 
It did not lead to the front 
of the Great Temple so as to give the 
pilgrims a full view of that edifice, but 
only allowed of a three-quarter view of 
it. The same, by the way, was the case 
with the Parthenon, which presented an 
oblique view to spectators on their en- 
tering the acropolis. It was a view 
much liked by the ancients, but we 
moderns do not seem ever to be able to 
provide it in connection with our public 
edifices. 

Along the Sacred Way the small edi- 
fices were built and grouped in the most 
irregular manner. The fronts of some 
were parallel with the road, while others 
were at a right angle thereto; 
again stood obliquely. There were two 
terraces, as said above; also, porticos 
and votive columns. Thus this collec- 
tion of monuments was arranged in no 
precise order, as will be seen from the 
plan given (17). A fine perspective 

hig. 21) shows what a wealth of 


curved according to 
the ground. 


others 


view (Fig 
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COLUMN OF THE NAXIANS AT DELPHI. 
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edifices of all kinds composed the Sanc- 
tuary of Apollo, how great the accumu- 
lation, on a restricted area, of buildings 
small and large, and statues. Such was 
the appearance presented in its palmy 
days by that assemblage of master- 
pieces, and it must be confessed that it 
is a most astonishing and interesting 
sight. 

The work done by the French School 
at Athens enables us to make a close 
examination of the plan and elevation 
of one of those Treasuries. Here is the 
horizontal plan, the principal front, and 
a lateral front, of the Treasury of the 
Athenians. The plan (Fig. 19) shows 
a small rectangular building with a sort 
of portico in front, supported by two 
columns. Inside, a single chamber, in 
which was stored the treasure of the 
Athenians at Delphi. One can see 
how the building was placed alongside 
the Sacred Way. Below is the very 
similar plan of the Treasury of the 
Cnidians. The principal front (Fig. 18) 
is Doric of the archaic epoch. It is 
reached by steps. The edifice was 
polychrome. On the metopes combats 
were depicted; on the portico walls, 
shields and trophies were hung; before 
the Treasury stood tripods for the sac- 
rifices, and the whole thing, of extreme 
richness, was completed by a number of 
statues. 

To form an opinion upon the art that 
flourished at Delphi during the latter 
part of the sixth and the first moiety of 
the fifth centuries B. C. we have some- 
thing better than architectural repro- 
ductions, which, however perfect they 
may be, cannot render the beauty of the 
works themselves; we have originals, 
telling us of the perfection of detail evi- 
denced in the monuments and _ sculp- 
tures. 

See, for example, the Treasury of the 


Cnidians, which has been reproduced in 
plaster at the Louvre Museum (Fig. 
2). Here are two magnificent cary- 
atides supporting the fronton. ‘The 
frieze is ornamented with bas-relief 
sculptures of great vigor. In order to 
allow its plastic beauty to be better 
realized we show a detail (Fig. 20). The 
subjects depicted are: On the left, the 
Gathering of the Gods; on the right, the 
Combat between the Greeks and_ the 
Trojans. 

Lastly, we give a view of the monu 
ment of the Naxians, which can also be 
seen, in the distance, on the terrace be- 
fore the lateral front of the Great Tem- 
ple (23). It consists of a very high 
fluted column which spreads into a su- 
perb Ionic capital. Crouching on the 
capital is a strange and striking Sphinx, 
with outstretched wings. Leaning on 
its stiffened forepaws, it still stares with 
pensive visage into eternal space. It is 
one of the most powertul, most stirring 
examples of archaic Greek statuary. 
We can also say that this work has en 
hanced the opinion we had formed be 
fore its discovery of the spirit of inven- 
tion and liberty displayed in Greek art. 
This is why we have wished to present it 
in this article, the object of which will 
have been attained if, by collecting pre 
cise data for the complete reconstitution 
of a monument and evoking the epoch 
when the Greeks were creators, we have 
enabled the reader to realize the life 
and power that pervaded Greek art. 
May the lessons to be learned from that 
art, if sought for, be lessons that will 
lead us towards liberty and venture- 
someness, and cause us to be guided, 
not by abstract reasoning, but reasoning 
which allows the brightening, enliven- 
ing influence of the senses to play its 
necessary part. 


Jean Schopfer. 
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Louis H. Sullivan’s Place at Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Down in the sunny South, between 
New Orleans and Mobile, where the 
sparkling waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
makes one of its beautiful indentations, 
Biloxi Bay, girt by beach of golden 
sand and dark green pine trees, there 
lies a little tract of land some three hun- 
dred feet wide and eighteen hundred 
feet deep, in the midst of a forest. 

The white shell road in front runs 
along a bluff ten feet above the water 
and beach, curving around in a gentle 
line. 

One passes through the gates to with- 
in either by its winding carriage road or 
bordered paths and up a series of easy 
steps. There are no signs: “Trespass- 
ing not allowed.” Visitors and lovers 
of Nature are welcome, for this is the 
resting place of a true believer in real 
Democracy who has voiced his senti- 
ments in no uncertain tones. 

Here there has been for some fifteen 
years or so a modest, comfortable one- 
story shingled cottage, reached only 
by the touch of the wind and the golden 
sun; and embowered among’ stately 
trees, growing shrubs, clinging vines, 
and in season, blooming roses cultivated 
with the greatest care and thought. 

Across the front of the building runs 
an ample and commodious “gallery” or 
piazza, (for here one stays outdoors as 
much as possible) and sitting beneath 
great clusters of white wisteria hang- 
ing from the roof, can look over the 
rose garden blooming in rich profusion, 
through the vistas guarded by towering 
trees and across the stretch of water of 
the bay glittering with countless gems 
beyond the price of the ransom of kings, 
to the long, low island, fringed with its 
dark belt of trees above the white strip 
of sand which divides the water and the 
foliage—and all this scene of rest and 


tranquility breathing the soft and balmy 
air which envelops all and dims in hazy 
hue the far perspective. 

Within the house, there is first a spa- 
cious hall, long and wide, and with a de- 
cidedly “home” atmosphere, and con- 
taining restful furniture, good books, in- 
teresting pictures, and articles of inter- 
est selected with constant eye for their 
value in beauty and use. This room is 
large enough to permit a nook for the 
dining-table and its accessories, and 
contains a fire-place and ample book- 
shelves. Along the front to the left is 
the spacious guests’ room, to the right 
the owner’s sleeping apartments, all 
opening upon the gallery. Directly in 
the rear of the hall is the service room, 
leading by a pasage to the kitchen. The 
wing of this portion terminates in an 
octagonal tower formerly used for the 
tank water-supply before the sinking of 
the artesian-well, with its ample flow 
of crystalline water. 

Here literally under his own vine and 
fig-tree, at times abides one who has 
been for many years an ardent student 
and lover of Nature in all her manifold 
forms; and here has he absorbed much 
of her bounty to be given forth in pro- 
ductions of rare artistic beauty and 
worth. 

In our modern life with all its cults 
and “isms,” we use the word Inspir- 
ation with a recklesness and ignorance 
truly astounding. One has but to see 
the surroundings of which this is written 
fully to comprehend the immense value 
of such sources when approached in all 
seriousness with heart and brain attuned 
to the visible forms of organic life with 
full sympathy therefor. 

So this little garden-spot of the earth 
is not merely the idling-place for a busy 
worker's recreation; but an opportunity 
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for constant observation, inspiration, 
and interpretation of natural phenom 
ena, all to be duly assimilated and in 
time to appear in concrete forms of ex- 
pression as fine art in buildings, highly 
conventionalized ornament, or as liter- 
ary productions of exquisite worth. 

The arrangement of the grounds, both 
in contour and contents, is the result o! 
careful study and consideration. | Each 
portion has been taken at full appraise- 
ment as to its value and position, and 
developed or left to grow in its natural 
state, with the idea of the utmost utiliz- 
ation of opportunity, not oniy in the 
preservation of all its most beautiful 
features and advantages, based on the 
soundest principles of modern landscape 
architecture, but also in the introduc- 
tion of artificial requirements and embel- 
lishments, in which the hand of man is 
plainly evident. 

The native forest has been touched 
only here and there to open vistas 
from the house to the waters of the bay, 
disclosing Deer Island, which, stretch- 
ing out as a natural breakwater, pre- 
vents the incoming waves from reaching 
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with too gereata force, the beach and the 
oysters in their beds, clustered thereon. 
(he trees tower aloft in all their native 
might. “The three Graces, the giant 
Twins,” pines, live and water oaks, 
black-gums, sweet-gums, and hickories. 
To a lesser height are magnolias and 
catalpas, with their shinning leaves and 
exquisite flowers, wild-plums, 
dog-woods,gleaming in snow-white pro 
fusion in the foreground or glinting their 
brilliancy amid the clustering trunks of 
the background. Nearer the ground, 
are the blazing colors of the wild honey 
suckle and the magnificence of the 
azaleas. The palmetto with its highly 
decorative spreading forms a base for 
it all, and finally carpeting the ground 
with the green grass are the modest yet 
beautiful flowers of violet, white and red 
softening the tread of the foot on 
Mother Earth. 

With companions such as these, some 
of many years’ friendship, others of yes- 
terday, one cannot fail to realize in its 
true significance the meaning of the 
word Growth; or not grasp the im- 
mense influence of such sources on a 


glorious 
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mind which cherishes the close prox- 

imity of such specimens of Nature's han 

livork and care. 
Intimately associated 


with the 
sessors of masculine attributes of height 
and strength, are the tender 
growths, embodied in shrubs 
liant 
; white or purple wis- 
teria and honey-suckle, each dependent 
on some giant body on which to cling 
or climb; 
in 


pos- 


more 
trellised 
or clinging vines, growing in bril 
profusion of color 


and the Spanish-moss hang 
some of the trees adds its 
patriarchal character to the scene. 

The gem, however, of which all this 
gigantic and luxurious growth is but 
the setting, is the rose-garden in front 
of the house. 


o from 


There is also a smaller 
one on the east side of the cottage. 
The 
cencentric circles of beds and paths de- 
veloping at the ends into elliptical forms 
and is about one hundred and sixty feet 
long. Many varieties are cultivated 
so as to make the blooming as continu- 
ous as possible from earliest Spring to 
late Autumn. Among others there are 
bushes of General Jacqueminot, Cath- 


main rose-garden is a series of 
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erine Mermet, Paul Neyron, Marie \an 
Houtte, Mad. Lambard, Souvenir d'un 
Ame, Papa Gontier, all nourished with 
zealous care by the gardener and under 
the advice of the architect owner. 

So from early Spring to Christmas the 
blooming fills the air with fragrance 
to be wafted away over the soft waters 
of the bay or to mingle with the odors 
of the woods. 

imagine the chromatics of such a bed 
of living color spread out before the 
eve—the delicate tints, which only roses 
can possess, blending with the many 
greens as the sunlight falls upon them, 
sifted through the great trees or spark- 
ling with uncountable gems wherever 
the direct rays glisten the dew-drops. 

So the roses bloom here in all their 
tendernes of budding and glory of fru- 
ition. They often grow to great size 
and beauty of color, and one bush of the 
Agrippina has been developed to such 
a height that a man standing beside it is 
dwarfed by the great growth 
him. 

In spite of the fertility and vigor of 
the various growths, care has always 


beside 
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VIEW OF COTTAGE THROUGH THE TREES. 
The Place of Louis H. Sullivan. 


Ocean Springs, Miss. 
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RAIN-WATER CISTERN, 


Ocean Springs, Miss. 
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THE MAIN ROSE GARDEN FROM THE COTTAGE—LOOKING SOUTHEAST. 
The Place of Leuis H. Sullivan. 


Ocean Springs, Miss 
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THE MAIN ROSE GARDEN—LOOKING SOUTHWEST. 
The Place of Louis H. Sullivan. Ocean Springs, Miss. 
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\ ROSE-BUSH 
The Place of Louis H. Sullivan. 


been exercised that they should not 
greatly overrun portions of the grounds, 
and within two vears considerable labor 
has been expended in giving the prem- 
ises toward the entrances a_ park-like 
To this end, 
the lower growth has been cleared awav 
and a circular pool built some thirty 
feet in diameter and three feet deep. 
This is connected with the artesian-well 
which spouts from a jet in the middle 
of the mass of water. The waste from 
this pool is then discharged into a 
“branch,” which occupies a portion of 
the grounds and around the edge of 
which winds the carriage-road with its 
circular turning at the servants quarters 
within easy reach of the cottage. 
Around the pool are arbors, summer- 


houses and seats fitted with cunning 


MRS. JOHN LAING 


Ocean Springs, Miss. 


little beds for flowers—these are all built 
of native evpress, and are of a novel and 
unique design. Even the restless may 
be lulled in a capacious swing hung from 
two of the ever-faithful trees. 

The utilitarian features of this place 
have likewise been carefully considered. 
The water-supply is carried extensively 
about the grounds by a complete sys- 
tem of piping with numerous taps for 
watering the plants. 

The sewerage from the house is con- 
ducted to a suitable distance and dis- 
charged into a portion of a salt-marsh 
running in from the bay in the rear of 
the premises; and there is an interesting 
vegetable or kitchen-garden laid out on 
a basis of concentric circles terraced 
down from a broad series of paths, and 
containing a fountain in the centre. 
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There is a commodious house for ser- 
vants with a quaint little entrance and 
seats, and the building ends in a latticed 
wood-house. | Some way back is the 
ample stable with its arched entrance 
for vehicles, comfortable box-stalls, ad- 
ditional and the hay 
loft. 

This is all designed in the simple man- 
ner of the house—yvet all fitting for their 
use and from the hand of a master. 

Back of the the chicken- 
and yard—protected from the 
marauding incursions of alligators by 


sleeping-rooms 


stable is 


house 


fence and screening. 
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ing even the delicate peach blossoms to 
shame, with dog-woods far and near 
shining in the sun, with laurel and rho- 
dodendron, is an intense and heart-glad- 
dening sight, and a marvelous tender- 
ness comes over one. 

Then to pass into the sombre shades 
of the southern pine forests, bleeding 
their turpentine for man’s use, and 
skirting the waters of the Gulf, to leave 
the world behind and sequestrate oneself 
in this garden of multicolor and form. 


The birds sing blithely in the trees—red, 
and blue and brown—warbling their 
notes in state of happy freedom. The 








\ ROSE-BUSH 
The Place of 


Louis H. Sullivan. 

Then comes a pool of water some 
hundred feet long, in which there are 
myriads of gaily colored crabs. Across 
a small bridge, ascending ground takes 
one into the depths of the forest, where 
wild life grows unrestrained except in 
the paths leading to the rear of the 
premises. 

To visit this place in the early Spring, 
coming from the North, causes one to 
truly realize “real spring.” To leave 
the leafless trees behind and_ glide 
through a country of ever deepening 
foliage with a profusion of persimmon 
blossoms of a super-regal purple, put- 


BRUCE FINDLAY 


Miss. 


Ocean Springs 
chameleons blink lazily in the = sun, 
changing their colors with every mood. 
\ll life seems glad. Then to sit on one 
of the benches and listen to the murmur 
of the fountain as it leaps merrily above 
the pool; or to sit on the gallery above 
the roses and hear the waters of the bay 
as they indolently roll in and out lapping 
the sanded shore is to feel the great 
touch of Nature through the hand of the 
Infinite. 

The old Mexican negro with red ban- 
dana tied around his waist and his blue 
overalls, a fine bit of “local color,” 
works industriously as he trims the 
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490 Peet 
grass and borders; or picks the rose- 
buds that the fittest may survive. Now 
and then a cow munches herbage along 
the road. The old magnolia tree with 
roots exposed by the shelving bluff 
stands guard beyond his neighbors. A 
cat-boat glides across the bay with Old 
Glory flying at the peak. Then with 
this page of Nature’s great open book 
spread out before the eyes, comes a 
realization that “only man is vile,” and 
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likewise much of his so-called architec 
ture. 

How can we leave the place knowing 
in full measure how much it has done 
for our Art; and go out again to where 
its influences have spread abroad, for 
from this little spot has emanated the re 
sults of reflection and communion with 
real things which has produced an in 
valuable contribution to our American 
Architecture. 

Lyndon P. Smith. 





PORTRAIT OF MR. LOUIS H. SULLIVAN 

















The Madlener House in Chicago. 


R. E. Schmidt, Architect. 


The house at the corner of Burton 
Place and North State Street, Chicago, 
is of exceptional interest in its exterior 
design. We have two views of it, and 
a third photograph of details; 
cause it is an American dwelling house, 
after all, with no remarkable features 
in its plan and arrangement except the 
use of the third story as a large ball- 
room, it seems well to consider that ex 
terior by If, then, the reader 
will imagine that we are walking to- 
gether along North State Street, com- 
ing from the south, with the Lake Shore 
Drive and the narrow park and the lake 
itself a little way off on the right hand 
the actual shore of the lake being only 
a quarter of 


and be- 


itself. 


a mile distant—he will see 


the house in question as in Fig. 1. The 
street that runs crosswise, east and 
west, and reaches Lake Shore Drive, is 
Burton Place, and if we turn up to the 


Burton Place for 
200 feet, we reach the point of view 
taken by the photographer when he 
made Fig. 2. From this point of view 
it is plain that there are no houses built 
on the easterly side of North State 
Street, so that for a short time the in- 
habitants of this agreeable dwelling have 
a view of Lake Michigan from their 
eastern windows. ‘There is, we note, a 
stable on the plot, at the edge of one of 
those curious alleys with which Chicago 
is furnished, and which, to the foreigner 
from New York or Boston, are a con- 
stant annoyance in interrupting his 
peaceful march along the sidewalk twice 
as often as it would otherwise be 
broken, and in being always muddy and 
ill-paved—forlorn breaks enough in 
what might be a pleasant promenade. 
But they are of unquestioned utility. 
I, who complain of them, have lived 


left and walk along 


where they are in use, in Baltimore, in 
Philadelphia—there is no mistake about 
the expediency of using them to re 
place the hateful area entrance with its 
concomitant of ash carts and swill carts 
drawn up before it at most hours of 
the day, and perhaps growing civiliza- 
tion will make the alleys all that they 
nught be. In the meantime we will note 
that the alley here was not needed to 
give to the dwelling an agreeable site, 
with windows on three sides and plenty 
of space between those windows and the 
buildings. The entrance 
is turned full south and the sun shining 
first into the eastern windows, then all 
through the middle of the day on the 
front, and again for an hour or 
while westering, makes the 
every 


nearest lott, 


two 
house in 
comfortable and wholesome. 
\nd this abundance of sunshine has af 
fected a little the conditions of the pr yb- 
lem, in one very interesting particular. 

That matter of relative size of win- 
dows to wall space is so very interesting 
to the designer that we really must con- 
sider the conditions attending it. I 
take a photograph of a very recent 
house in Florence, a house of some pre- 
tensions, and consider the entrance 
front of it, which has three windows in 
each story. This house is, naturally, of 
the grandiose old sixteenth century type. 
| note that each one of the three windows 
of the piano nobile is relatively as wide 
as each of the two end windows of the 
Chicago house in the corresponding 
story—the story first in the brick walls. 
Now, if we should assume that width to 
be four feet in Florence and five feet in 
Chicago, then the Florence window has 
a height of very nearly 8 feet (the mea- 
surements being taken within the cut- 
stone casing), while the Chicago win- 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2.—THE MADLENER HOUSE. 
Burton Place, Chicago. Richard E. Schmidt, Architect. 
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FIG. 3.—ENTRANCE TO THE MADLENER HOUSE. 
Burton Place, Chicago. Richard E. Schmidt, Architect. 
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dows would have only a height of 5 ft. 
8 ins. But if the Florence house is built 
with that traditional and accepted grand 
luxe of the Palazzo—of the villa—which 
consists in lofty stories,a tradition dating 
from a time when those stories were 
roofed with vaulting very commonly 
and much vertical space consumed in 
that way, the Chicago house is treated 
differently. It is not grandiose at all, 
nor traditional in design; the windows 
are put where they are wanted; and the 
question is whether they are also of 
the size wanted. The American and 
the Italian designer, each in his own 
way, has recognized the extreme value 
of broad spaces of wall, and has 
recognized that in no manner can 
those broad spaces be made so useful 
to his effect as where they are disposed 
between window-head and window-sill. 
In that Chicago house it would be better 
ior exterior effect to put a narrow win 
dow in the middle of each pier than to 
diminish by an inch the width of the 
broad band above those windows. The 
mind can associate solidity and gravity 
and broad, sunny suriaces of wall with 
a building whose horizontal band of win- 
dows is an almost continuous arcade or 
series of openings of any shape divided 
by the merest mullions, but it cannot dis- 
pense with the broad band of masonry 
above the lintels or the arches and be- 
low the sill-course next higher in the 
front. So that the Chicago house is 
fortunate in its exterior design in just 
the way which is generally shut against 
éffect in American exteriors. 

But now when we think of the in- 
terior, are we satisfied to have the win- 
dow-heads so low in the room? What is 
valuablein a windowconsidered as a part 
of the interior treatment of a room is its 
capacity for admitting day light, and 
the upper half of it is worth many times 
as much as the lower half. A window 
of ordinary height, as in the room of 
the common dwelling house, a window 
which we may take as being six feet 
high in itself and with its head 8 ft. 6 
ins. above the floor, has a whole row of 
panes of glass at a higher level than the 
highest glass of these large windows in 
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the Chicago house. Il am taking the 
windows of a very commonplace second 
story ina city dwelling, and we all know 
that these run very even. The head of 
the window opening is g ft. I in. above 
the floor in a story 11 ft. 1 in. high; 
whereas | cannot see that the window- 
heads of the rather stately Chicago 
house are more than 8 ft. from the floor, 
either in that story first above the 
ground floor and assumed to be the 
most important architectural story in the 
house, or on the ground floor, where, it 
appears, the living rooms are placed. 
The reader will understand that I am 
merely setting down what seem to be 
the facts, and commenting on them as 
the expression in solid form of a taste 
which is not often gratified in our Am 
erican house fronts. It is perfectly ad 
missible, altogether praiseworthy, to 
employ these means for securing the 
admirable—the desirable—effect in the 
exterior, of which there has been men- 
tion above; but it is always interesting 
to note what you lose when you start to 
gain something; and in this case you 
lose the most valuable part of the day- 
light, namely, that which comes from 
the sky itself directly through the top of 
your window when that window is of 
the usual height. If your house is full 
of works of art you suffer the more from 
this horizontal admission of light, which 
in that case comes by reflection from 
the lighted surfaces around—house 
walls chiefly—and hardly at all from the 
sky. A house so well situated as this, 
with windows on three sides, is excep 
tionally well off, but even this fortunate 
condition will not give us what we want, 
the light taken straight from the blue 


sky above. Accept the situation man- 
fully! Make no complaints nor bear on 
hard in your criticism. The architect 


and the owner together have a perfect 
right to say what they will sacrifice for 
the sake of something else. Of the per- 
sons who consider this subject with me, 
one will say at once that he could not 
endure these conditions for a moment ; 
that at any cost, any injury to the exter- 
ior, he would cut those windows higher 
and would, while he was about it, bring 
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FIGS. 4 AND 5.—THE LIBRARY AND THE DINING-ROOM OF THE MADLENER HOUSE. 
Burton Place, Chicago. Richard E. Schmidt, Architect. 
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them within 18 ins. of the ceiling.* An- 
other will, of course, say that he sympa- 
thizes with the persons who are respon- 
sible tor the design which we are consid- 
ering; and this is the mood of those 
who care greatly for external architec- 
ture considered as a matter of delicate 
proportions. In this matter, too, the 
treatment of the exterior in the way of 
color bands is fortunate, and helps the 
general design. The stone is Indiana 
limestone of the warmer hue, “buff Bed- 
ford stone,” whereas that in the Schoen- 


= 


hoien Brewery Company's — building 


g 
(see the March number of the Record, 
p. 201ff.) was blue Bedford stone. The 
warm-colored stone is of a finer grain 
and is a very admirable shade. Our 


photograph No. 3 shows the delicate 
carving of the doorway jamb and cas- 
ing alike and from these it is clear that 
the sandstone in question is an excel- 
lent medium for sculpture. 

Fig. 4 is the only one of the interior 
views which shows at once a window 
anda door. But this one is sufficient to 
explain a reason which seems to have 
influenced the architect in the fixing of 
the horizontal line of the window-heads. 
jt is noticeable in this photograph that 
coor-head and window-head are on 
the same horizontal line. Now if one is 
determined to get that valuable feature 

that equality of height which certainly 
tends toward simplicity of design, he 
must be prepared to suffer for it. Noth- 
ing so good can be had without a seri- 
gus loss. The rule in our houses is to 
have doors perhaps 8 feet high in the 
clear and windows as high as the ceiling 
will allow them to be, and nearly all of 
our interiors are arranged with an ac- 
ceptance of that peculiarity. One de- 


*It is sometimes urged that in a richly furnished 
house the top of the windows will be covered up 
with curtains in any event; but that is not always 
true. It wag true perhaps, forty years ago; then the 
curtains were fixed once for all to their ‘‘cornices”’ 
and were separated at a height of four feet from the 
ground, making one of the ugliest shapes possible 
where they cut off the light of the window, viz., a 
high triangle with concave sides on a low rectangle; 
but that is so no longer. The rule now-a-days is to 
have the curtains on rings—that is to say, the cur- 
tains of heavy stuff. And assuredly where the owner 
has pictures or water-color drawings or bronzes or 
delicate porcelains to show he will want strong day- 
light upon them. 


signs a frieze to be painted upon a wall 
with an express provision for the door- 
way coming below it and the window 
heads cutting into it—or else, if the 
irieze is much narrower, it is fitted in 
above the window-heads and a separate 
over-door panel is arranged above the 
head of the doorway. The room shown 
in lig. 4 seems to have the head of its 
door and window alike at 7 feet 6 inches 
abeve the floor and this, while it is good 
tor the door is, according to one point 
of view, at least two feet too low for 
the window, if we are safe in assuming 
that there is now more than four feet 
of wall space above that window-head. 
lhe room is seen in the photograph to 
be full of light, for the large window o1 
windows which are not shown in the 
picture are admitting the light in great 
volumes, which is reflected and retlected 
again all about the room, especially up 
ward from the floor and table and 
downward again trom white or li: 
colored plaster ceiling. But in practice 
the delicate paintings on the walls can 
not be receiving an adequate or an ap 
proximately uniform daylight. There 
are certainly many who would feel that 
no exterior effectiveness which is at all 
possible in a simple brick house without 
elaboration and without rich details oi 
mingled sculpturesque and architectural 
effect, could make up for this diminu 
tion of precious davlight. 

hig. 
Fig. 6 on the next page shows the music 
room with its piano and _ striped wall- 
paper. \nd now it may be said that 
internal evidence arranges these rooms 
as follows: all being on the ground 
floor, then this ground floor is a 
few steps higher than the sill of the 
entrance door; in fact there is evidently 
the equivalent ofa stoop between that 
entrance doorway and the vestibule and 
doorway within. The large room shown 
in Fig. 4 occupies the southeast corner ; 
that is to say, the large single window 
on the right hand of the entrance door 
is at one end of it, and the triple window 
seen in Fig. 1 in the front facing the lake 
is in the middle of its long side. The 


5 shows the dining-room, while 
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FIGS. 6 AND 7.—THE MUSIC ROOM AND THE HALL OF THE MADLENER HOUSE. 
Burton Place, Chicago. Richard E. Schmidt, Architect. 
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music-room, then, is next north of the 


large room and has another corre- 
sponding triple window on North 
State Street. The dining-room occu- 


pies the southwest corner; it has the 
double window seen in Figs. 1 and 2 
and also the triple window seen in 
lig. 2 and looking out upon the back 
yard. And we have only left to mention 
the photograph No. 7, which shows a 
part of the hall and the beginning of 
the principal stairway, as these possibly 
would appear to one who had passed up 
the inner stoop and through the vesti- 
bule door and entered the hall from the 
south. The fireplace, which is built of 
the same stone as that used for the ex- 
terior, is on the left, and on the western 
side of the person so entering the house 
the first step of the stairway is to the 
north of him and in face. 

It has been suggested above that the 
merit of the exterior is chiefly in its 
carefully considered proportion. It lacks 
something in lacking chimney-tops, 
for a dwelling-house of decorative de- 
sign without really aggressive chimneys 
always seems to need an assertion of 
its hospitable possibilities of warmth. 
The missing chimneys, moreover, can- 
not be replaced by any study of the 
photographs — where are the flues, 
where are the chimney-tops belonging 
to the large fireplaces shown in Figs. 
4.5 and 6? But this accepted and the 
house taken as a study in proportion as 
if for a warmer climate than Chicago, 
one where fires are scarcely required 
for interior comfort, the outside of 

will bear very study 


the house close 
as a piece of proportion, and as a piece 
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of impressive design within simple and 
indeed obvious limitations. Let anyone 
consider, for instance, the immense gain 
there is in the absence of all area, all 
open trench about the house, all appear- 
ance of a pit in which the house seems 
to stand. The greensward comes up to 
the water-table smoothly, the water 
table has a great projection (seems to 
have 16 inches offset with a curved and 
moulded wash) and this carries a dwarf 
basement wall, a kind of podium without 
windows, from which another moulded 
offset recedes to take the face of the 
basement wall proper. That basement 
wall, then, is banded with stone in such 
a way that the bands of the harder ma 
terial look like binders and tie the lower 
story of the house together in a thor 
oughgoing fashion. The top. story, 
too, the uppermost row of windows low 
and small and evidently reaching only 
half way up the height of the large room 
which is probably “domed up” to fit 
the size of the great room for entertain 
ment, has those windows so well tied to 
gether with stone courses at head and 
at foot, that the house finds itself 
divided in this way into a series of hor- 
izontal bands of extreme solidity of ap- 
pearance. The result of this is that the 
unsupported, unattached windows of the 
middle tier may float as they please on 
the sea of brickwork and they will not 
seem to lose their anchorage and to 
float away. In all these respects the de- 
sign commends itself as that which 
could best be asked for and could most 
readily be given in the case of such a 
dwelling as the one before us. 
Russell Sturgis. 








‘Some American-Made Fabrics. 


kurope and the Orient no longer 
have a monopoly in the production ot 
tapestries and rugs of surpassing ex 
Both are now being made 
with great success in America, and it is 
the purpose oi this article to tell a little 
of the way in which these importan 
industries were started on this [ 
the water and to describe and illustrate 
both 


saan ’ 
celience, 


side Ol 


some ot the better examples of 
tapestries and rugs. 

rhe credit of introducing the art of 
tapestry-weaving into the country un 


belongs to Mr. Wilham 


doubtedl 


Baumgarten. In 1893 a single loom 
was set up in New York and the experi- 
ment made. ‘The workers for the first 
attempt were secured in France only 


aiter much difficulty, but finally a suff 
cient number were brought together to 
make a start, and the work was begun 
with much enthusiasm and with promise 
A year later, when it became 
apparent that larger quarters would be 
needed, it was decided to move the en- 
tire plant to Wiliamsbridge, which was 
accordingly done and a factory building 
with ample provision for future growth 
was erected. The selection of this site 
for the enterprise was most fortunate, 
as it was soon discovered that the waters 
of the Bronx, which flow past the door 
of the factory, possessed most excellent 


of success. 


qualities for dyeing. These same quali- 
ties were found in the waters of the 
river la Bievre in the Fau’b St. Marcel, 
near Paris. Here the Gobelins located 
their dye works in the fifteenth century, 
that golden a tapestry-weaving 
which has left such a priceless heritage. 
The present Gobelin works have, how- 
ever, long since ceased to use the water 
of the river, as it has become entirely 
unfit because of impurities, and it has 
been found necessary to supply by 
chemistry qualities which the Bronx 
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The tapestries made by Mr. Baum- 


garten compare most favorably with 


those produced elsewhere. Indeed it has 
often been alleged that the weaving of 
these fabrics was actually done abroad. 
\ number of large and beautifui pieces, 
designed and woven for the residence 
of Charles M. Schwab, were exhibited 
at St. Louis during the Exposition. The 
works has grown to such an extent that 
at the present time the factory contains 
36 looms and employs about 75 weavers. 
engaged not only in the manufacture of 
tapestries, but of fine carpets as well, 
made after the manner of the well- 
known hand-made Aubusson carpets 
and this brings us to the second part of 
our subject, American made rugs. 

l'rom the Orient, whence rugs have 
come for many years, still come many 
and beautiful examples of the weaver’s 
art, both modern pieces and those fab- 
rics which have had a place in mosque 
or palace, and which are classed under 
the general head of “Antiques.” In the 
shops of the big dealers in Oriental car- 
pets one can find a large number from 
which to and the colors and 
designs of many of these Eastern gems 
are a delight to the person who is fur- 
nishing a living-room, den or hall. But, 
as must inevitably be the case, antiques 
are becoming more scarce each year, 
and experts realize that no longer can 
the far East be depended upon to supply 
all the fine carpetings needed by arch- 
itects and decorators in the furnishing 
of residences, hotels, clubs, houses and 
yachts. The looms of Europe in part 
make up the deficiency, many of the 
hand-tufted rugs for the houses of the 
wealthy being made there—often after 
special designs of the decorator. But 
now there are rugs being made in Am- 
erica, and a little history of this branch 
of American industry may be of interest 
to those who have always associated the 
far East with the word “rugs.” 

That some of the rugs made in the 
United States are as distinctively Amer- 
ican as a Tabriz is Persian is perhaps 
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TAPESTRIES MADB IN AMERICA, EXHIBITED AT THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 
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not generally known. The value of the 
Navajo blanket as a rug has of late 
years come to be quite generally recog- 
nized, and precedence must also be ac- 
corded it as the first American rug in- 
dustry. These fabrics, woven by the 
Navajo Indians, can be traced in their 
development through the Aztecs to the 
Spaniards who conquered Mexico, and 
through them in turn to the Moors who 


l 
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interested themselves in the cause, and 
now again the Navajo is being pro 
duced of gor 1d wool well dyed with veg 
etable made for the part 
from barks, roots and berries. 

In introducing the Indian blanket into 
a room as rug, couch-cover or hanging, 
it must be allowed to dominate the color 
scheme, as its brilliant color, often scar 
let, refuses to be subjugated by anything 


colors, most 








THE 


TAPESTRY F 


introduced as conquerors of Spain the 
art of rug-weaving from the Orient. 
While some of the modern Indian blan 
kets are well made of good materials, 
the older ones, many of which are per- 
fectly preserved, were of a finer tex- 
ture, and of better color and design. 
The indian unfortunately has learned 
the use of Aniline dyes, and a few years 
ago it seemed as though the blanket 
would become practically worthless. 
Some earnest workers have, however, 
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\T WILLIAMSBRIDGE 
which the decorator can devise. Well 
used it is very effective in a den, living 
room or billiard-room. 

Other rugs which demand attention 
because of the conditions under which 
they are produced as well as because 
of their merit, are those made at Berea 
in Kentucky, the Abenakee 
woven by New England women under 
the direction of Miss Helen Albee, and 
rugs made under the supervision of 
Douglas Volk, the artist, at his country 


College 
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home at Centre Lovell, Maine. The 
Kentucky rugs are woven by mountain 
women on looms very much like the old 
rag carpet looms, of a material resem 
bling coarse bed-ticking, dyed with in 
digo, madder and other native veget 
able colors. The designs are similar 
to those of the Indian blanket, but they 
are made in a greater variety of colors 
and are well suited to summer cottages, 
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rood materials. Finally, however, 
they were prevailed upon to make the 
trial. which was an instant success, and 
from that day the Abenakee has had a 


place all its own. In a letter Mrs. 
Albee states that this work has now 
been started in some form in almost 


every state, having been taken up by 
art and industrial schools, and in some 





cases by state and county institutions. 














PAINTING CARTOONS 


bedrooms and other places where an 
expensive floor covering is not needed. 
lhe Abenakee enterprise was started by 
Mrs. Albee only after great difficulty, 
as she found it almost impossible to in- 
terest the mecessary workers in her 
project. The quiet colors which she 
offered did not appeal to the women of 
the New England towns, they preferring 
something lively and more striking, and 
characterized the rugs made after her 
pattern as being a “sinful 


waste” of 


FOR TAPESTRIES 


The name Abenakee is taken from an 
Indian tribe, of whihe the Pequakets 
were a branch. Thus the name is iden 
tified with that of the village where this 
industry was started, Pequaket, New 
Hampshire, and also in this name are 
these rugs proclaimed American. The 
rugs made under Mr. Volk’s direction 
are meeting with great artistic success, 
and in design and coloring are sugges- 
tive of many of the most beautiful Ori- 
ental carpets. Mr. Wendell Volk, a 
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PERSIAN RUG OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, 


This rug weighs over 200 lbs. and took five months to make. It measures 15x27.7. 
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son, has taken a great interest in the 
loom work, and has developed that 
phase of it to quite an extent and has 
taught it for the past two years at the 
Teachers’ College in New York. 

The Navajo blanket and the rugs 
made in these little communities in vari- 
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lines, has had a very different develop- 
ment. Twenty years ago, two Germans 
introduced the making of hand-tufted 
rugs in America. The project was 
started in Milwaukee, to which place 
were brought looms and experienced 


workers from Germany. The keen 





PERSIAN RUG OF 


Size, 2oxv. Made for the 


= 


ous parts of the country are interesting 
and valuable as far as they go, but the 
very circumstances of their manufacture 
limit the facilities at the disposal of the 
workers. We now come to consider an 
enterprise of an entirely different sort, 
which, founded on modern commercial 


AMERICAN MAKE. 


Mayor’s Reception Room, in the New York City Hall. 


business sense which showed to these 
men the opportunity for success in rug 
weaving in this country held them to 
their task, though they met with much 
discouragement at the start. After two 
vears of struggle in Milwaukee and con- 
stant effort to overcome prejudice 
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PERSIAN RUG OF AMBRICAN MAKE. 


This design was derived from an old Chinese 
vase in the South Kensington Museum. It is 
used on a stairway leading to a room containing 
the collections of an Orleutal enthusiast. 
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against the American-made rugs they 
removed to New York, then, as now, 
the art centre of America, and interest- 
ing some wealthy connoisseurs, formed 
the Persian rug manufactory with works 
in that city. Up to this time the de- 
signs of the rugs from their looms were 
not pure nor the coloring harmonious, 
the former showing a mixture of medi 
eval and German Rennaissance, not 
Gothic. It was soon proven that the 
time and money put into this enterprise 
had not been futile, as it was the enter 
ing wedge, and the public was in a mea 
sure prepared for improved products, 
which this company then put upon the 
market. 

The Austrian Government Oriental 
Rug Exhibit held in Vienna in the year 
1892 made itself felt throughout the 
world through its Edition de Luxe pub- 
lished by them at that time, showing 
prints and color reproductions of all 
that is finest and truest in Oriental car 
pets. Its publication proved a crisis 
for the Persian Rug Manufactory, and 
dating from the time of this exhibit cor 
rect designs and colorings came from 
their looms. Soon after this they sent 
their first exhibit of rugs to the Archit 
ectural League of New York, and to 
other similar exhibits in other cities, and 
a place and name was theirs, which 
has since stood from much that is best 
and most artistic in floor coverings. 

When, not many vears ago, the de 
mand for period-furnishing began to 
make itself felt, it was decided to repro- 
duce some of the most intricate and 
many shaded patterns in Chenille Ax 
minster. The designs used in the time 
of Francis I., Henry II., the Louis, and 
the Empire demanded this new fabric. 
This departure was also successful, and 
the results well received, the demand in- 
creasing steadily. The architect or de- 
corator of to-day is thus enabled to give 
the same consideration and obtain the 
same results in the color and quality of 
his floor coverings as in the textiles that 
he uses upon the walls. The trend now 
is so much for rooms in which the wood- 
work in wainscot and beams form the 
wall and ceiling decoration, that it is left 
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to the floor covering to strike the color 
note for the whole. For Elizabethian, 
Tudor and Georgian rooms rugs of cor 
rect design and coloring are made. Ger- 
many, France, Italy and indeed all coun- 
tries and periods are drawn upon tor 
. the past three four 
years a great interest has been aroused 
in the old Chinese rugs. These are 
characteristic and most interesting, and 
closely the really fine and old 
ones guarded by the families to which 
they have belonged for generations, 
that it is rarely one is found beyond the 
walled cities of the Flowery Kingdom, 
and in this country they are seldom to 


designs. In or 


SO are 


be seen outside of museums. Faith 
ful copie s of some of the finest of these 
have been made, which offer many of 


the best qualities of the originals. 


The beautiful two and three toned 
rugs, in which the centre field is plain 
with darker borders, are particularly 


suitable to modern schemes of furnish- 
ing, which fittingly express the architec 
tural meaning of designed 
leading architects and decorators. Rugs 
such as these add to the apparent siz 
of the 


rooms by 


room. hey are woven entirely 
in one piece, and of any size or shape 
that the and character of 
the room may fequire, and in any thick 
ness up to an inch, in various qualities. 


dimegsions 
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The dyes employed are wholly vege- 
table and fascinatingly soft and beauti- 
ful in tone. ‘The dim old shades of tl.e 
veritable antiques are secured without 
subjecting the rug to the heroic treat- 
ment which is said to be the lot of many 
of the imported ones. 

It is interesting to note 
standards of taste advance, 
certainly advancing with 
house decoration and furnishing in the 
United States, architects are more and 
more taking over the interior equipment 
of the rooms designed by them. 

In these rugs, here in our 
own country, can be found almost any- 
thing which the architect may need. Is 
a rug of a certain color and size wanted 
for a certain hall? Perhaps the dimen 
sions are unusual or the colors difficult 
to find or both. 


that as the 
as they 


respect 


are 
to 


made 


To secure such a One 
ready made might mean an almost end 
search. To be to order it 
direct from domestic looms in the re- 
quired design means a saving both in 
time and money. 
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lor many years these rugs have been 
in use, standing the test of time satis 
factorily, and undoubtedly the demand 
for them will grow, as people learn that 
\merican manufacture may bx 
durable and as artistic as the ones 
made in India, China, Persia or Turkey. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF J. R. DE LAMAR. 
Madiscn Avenue and 37th Street, New York City. C. H. P. Gilbert, Architect. 
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Need of Fireproof Country Homes. 


The construction of fireproof country 
homes represents the highest develop 
ment of modern architectural and en- 
gineering art, for it requires the blend- 
ing of the artistic and beautiful with the 
substantial and enduring. The destruc 
tion of country homes by fire forms a 
sad chapter in the history of the mod 
ern evolution of the home; but the loss 
of the houses probably represents less 
actual sorrow than the destruction of 
the interior furnishings and personal 
treasures. A man spends a life time of 
travel and study in the collection of rare 
curios, pictures and art treasures only 
to place them in a wooden shell, which 
within a few hours may burn to the 
ground. No money compensation can 
replace such priceless possessions, and 
the insurance money is a poor return 
for what represented so many years of 
toil and pleasure to collect. 

The country home need no longer be 
built of wood, nor of other flimsy ma 
terial to invite disaster. The age of 
hreproof homes has come tor the coun 
try as well as for the city—for the poor 
as wellas forthe rich. Two things have 
heretofore militated against the general 
construction of fireproof homes outside 


of large towns and cities. ()ne has 
been the cost, and the other the ques 
tion of artistic excellence. Both of 


these objections are removed through 
the invention and construction of fire 
proof materials which are cheap in price 
and can be made artistic in treatment. 

A country house can be built of mo- 
dern fireproof material at a cost not 
much greater than that required for a 
wooden house, and the architectural fea- 
tures need in no way be sacrificed in the 
interests of permanency. — Fireproof 
tile or burnt-clay material is moulded 
in all the forms and shapes demanded 
by architects so that any design can be 
followed closely. The artistic effect 
may be quite as beautiful in such a 
structure as though the house were 


made entirely of wood. The cost of hol- 
low tiling for house construction pur- 
poses has steadily declined in recent 
vears in about the same proportion as 
the price of lumber has advanced. The 
employment of labor-saving machinery 
for moulding and drying the clay tiles 
has worked changes in the industry that 
promise great things for the future. 

\ number of houses have recently 
been completed in Pittsburg which are 
hreproot and ready for occupancy ; they 
cost $4,500 each. Before the contracts 
were let, open bids were made for their 
construction, and the lowest of these for 
wood in place of fireproof material were 
$4,000 and $4,125. In Washington a 
fireproof house that cost $5,186 had one 
bid for the old-fashioned wood framing 
at $5,875, reversing in this case the gen 
eral idea of the cost of the two classes 
of houses. \sa rule, however, the fire 
proof house costs from 5 to & per cent. 
more than wood frame houses in the 
country. This may be figured out as 
follows: The ordinary floors of rough 
wooden timber, with 12-in. joists and 
a top floor of finished pine, costs about 
28 cents a square foot. This is the kind 
of floor used in the cheapest class of 
dwellings. In higher class city houses 
a couple of inches of cinder concrete are 
placed between the floors to deaden 
sounds, and a narrow strip maple floor- 


ing put down instead of pine. This 
brings the cost up to about 4o cents a 
square foot. Similarly partitions of 


two-by-four wood stud, with wood lath- 
ing both sides and plastered, cost about 
twenty cents a square foot. Such prices 
differ somewhat in various parts of the 
country according to the price of lumber 
and labor, but it is only a matter of a 
few cents per square foot in any case. 

lireproof construction of heavy tile 
flooring, finished with incombustible 
plastic flooring, such as granolithic or 
asbesto-lithic, with the underside of the 
floor plastered, costs from 26 to 30 cents 
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per square foot. This means the very 
best work, finished in the most ap 
proved style. lf modern hollow tiles 
are used for the partitions and plastered 
both sides, the average cost will not ex 
Such 


ceed 20 cents per square foot. 
“t not only 


floors and partitions will be 
fireproof, but practically sound-proot 
and vermin-proot. Brick and terra cotta 
exterior cost a litthe more than 
wood, and this part of the house would 
raise the price five per 
higher, in localities where brick 
and terra cotta materials are cheap. Ina 
number of the rers ol 
both brick and terra cotta building ma- 
terial guarantee to supply their products 


walls 
average cent. 
exXce pt 


states manufactu 


at the same cost per square foot as good 


seasoned lumber. 
Once satisfied that 


fireproof country 
homes can be 


constructed in the most 
way at nearly the 


artistic same cost as 


wooden houses, the public will quickly 
perceive the value of houses which will 
protect them The wooden 
house represents a crude stage in the art 
of building; it is little better than a shell 
that is subject to injury by fire, storms, 
and heat and cold. It cracks and warps 
in summer and winter; it permits wind 
and snow to creep in; it decays rapidly 
in all and when fire 
touches it complete demolition follows. 
Insurance rates are so high on country 
wooden that not than a 
small percentage of the owners feel able 
to carry full insurance on the risks. The 
life of a modern wooden house may be 


anvwhere from fifty l vears 


from fire. 


climates, once 


homes more 


y to a hundred | 
—the latter being reached only where 
annual expenditures are freely made to 
protect it from the elements and ordin 
ary wear and tear. The early coloriial 
buildings owe their long life to the care- 
ful selection and drying of the hard- 
wood timber obtained from the primeval 
There is very little such lum- 
ber to be obtained to-day, and when it is 
prices are almost pro- 


} 


orests. 
offered for sale, 
hibitive. 
Therefore, it is hardly possible to 
construct wooden houses to-day that 
will last as long, and prove as service 
able, as those which the early settlers 
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built. Mach year the supply of adequate 
material for wooden houses of perma 
nent value diminishes. The only possible 
solution of the question is to turn to the 
brick, stone, and other fireproof ma 
terial manuiactured so abundantly in 
this country. At the best the home be 
comes an imperishable monument to the 
skill and wisdom of its builder. 

The general comfort of the modern 
country fireproof home must 
considered. unimportant 
feature of the field of architecture. 
lhe housewtle appreciate a home 
Whose walls are practically sound-proof, 
moisture-proot, wind-proof, and ver 
min-proof., 
walls ot the hollow tile 


and minimizes 


also be 
This is no 
new 

7] 
will 


lhe air space between the 
ile deadens sound 
and vibration 
so that the ordinary noises which disturb 


every jar 
those with sensitive nerves are not pre 


] 


sent. Outside noises are also lessened 


to a degree satisfactory. 


that is highly ' 

Lut the question of sound-proot is prob- 
ably of less importance to the country 
than to the city inhabitant, but 
there are other qualities which appeal 
rural inhabitant. 

In winter the burnt-clay walls, with 
leir system of hollow tubes running be 
tween better protectors 
against wind, snow, rain and cold than 
wooden walls, while in summer the heat 
y tempered to a much greater 
degree than in the ordinary house. This 
question of guesswork, but of 
actual test. The saving on the coal bill 
for heating such a fireproof house runs 
from twenty to thirty per cent. 


dweller 


them, are 


11 


is equally 


is no 


In ad 
dition to this the saving on insurance 
risks is sufficient to form a considerable 
in the course of a few 
' In exposed parts of the country 
where the winter winds are peculiarly 
severe a wooden home is a temporary 
and insecure habitation. 

Burnt-clay products are manufac- 
tured in a great variety of shapes and 
sizes for building purposes. The art 
and science of to-day are converting 
these into building materials that eclipse 
anything heretofore invented by man. 
Machinery and improved methods of 
manufacture are more than counterbal- 


item of economy 


Yeats. 


NEED OF FIREPROOF 


ancing any increase in wages. ‘The sup 
ply of raw material for these fireproot 
materials is almost unlimited; the ex 
haustion of the clay pits and mines ap 
pear as improbable as the exhaustion of 
our coal mines. Somewhere in the 
next thousand years or more there may 
be a dearth in the available amount ot 
clay suitable for manufacturing into 
building materials. In the past twenty 
five vears lumber has advanced over one 
hundred per cent. in price, and in the 
next half century it may be expected 
make an equally startling change. 

The country home built of hollow fire 
proof burnt-clay tiles is not only a pro 
tection against fire, but it serves to add 
permanency and substantial endurance 
to the home which cannot be obtained 
in wooden structures \ man builds a 
fireproof house for all time, storing his 
art treasures and books in it for future 
eenerations, knowing that he will leave 
behind him a visible token of his life as 
expressed in suchrat 


e collections. There 
ambition to collect and 
rather for those who are to follow. The 
ates ot fire loses much of its terror, 
| penetrating it appears almost im 
possible to keep the temperature of west 
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an 
and northwestern rooms high enough 
for comfort. Modern fireproof build 
ings properly constructed facing lakes 
and the ocean have amply proved the 
uperiority of this mode of building. In 
the summer season the heat enters the 
house much slower when built of hollow 
tile. Summer cottages built by the 
seashore are thus made cooler in hot 

ther and less liable to deterioration 
by the salt air. Che saving in paint in 
such cottages is an item of no insignifi 
cant importance. 

The ordinary wooden house offers 
every inducement for vermin to breed in 
the walls and partitions, and that theydo 
it in nearly every home is quite evident. 
In the burnt clay walls there is no 
chance of mice or other vermin finding 
lodgment. It is impossible for them to 
gnaw their way through, and there is 
no inducement offered when they once 
get inside. Consequently, the fireproof 
walls are practically vermin-proof, and 
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residents in the country find one of the 
most troublesome nuisances thus elim- 
inated. rom a sanitary point of view 
the fireproof structure is pre-eminently 
desirable. Any overflow of sewerage, 
water from drain pipes, or waste fluids 
of any kind, can be carried away with 
out staining and soaking into wood 
work. In the case of contagious dis 
eases the tile walls offer no lodgment 
for germs, and when the sick rooms are 
properly cleaned and disinfected the 
house is as pure and healthful as though 
sickness had never visited it. 

The modern fireproof private resi 
dence in the country is built without ex- 
pensive steel and iron framing. Ti is 
the elimination of the steel part that has 
made it possible to construct private 
residences at a cost no greater than that 
of wood. While the large city houses 
and commercial buildings require the 
steel framework supports, the country 
house is spread over so much ground, 
and offers so little actual resistance sur 
face to the high winds, that its stability 
and permanency are not weakened by 
the absence of steel columns and frames. 

Both the partitions and outer walls 
are built of hollow tile, which are locked 
together by modern inventions so that 
they are more solid and substantial 2 lan 
the wooden frames of houses. The latter 
will warp and shrink, but the former a 
neither. The floorsarealso built of hollow 
tile, supported on the partitions of the 
same material, and joined together at 
the ends, corners and sides by steel in 
terlocking inventions which make a per- 
fectly indestructible joint. With the 
floors forming a solid block of hollow 
tiling that are absolutely fireproof, dust- 
proof, sound-proof and vermin-proof, 
the home becomes a permanent struc- 
ture that may well be termed indestruc- 
tible and imperishable. From the roof 
to the basement, the building is built of 
fireproof tiling, and a conflagration once 
started in it could easily be confined to 
a single room. 

It may not be desirable to observe the 
same precaution in a private residence 
as in a public one, and the equipment 
of the interior can be made to suit indi- 
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vidual tastes. It is generally sufficient 
that the walls, roof and partitions are 
made of fireproof material. The fur 
nishings of the interior can then take 
whatever form and character desired. 
Wood trim, doors, closets and dadoes 
can relieve any austerity of design that 
may have been imparted to the rooms 
by the fireproof material. But even this 
is unnecessary. Perfect imitations of 
wood carving are made for trim, doors, 
ceiling and dadoes, so that it would re 
quire almost an expert to detect the 
difference. Both warmth and _ artistic 
beauty may be obtained in using fire 
proof material and metal for nearly 
every part of the interior trim. Metal 
lined, fireproof doors are manufactured 
to imitate carved wooden ones, and they 
open and close with as much ease and 
of hard or 
Metal ceilings that are as 
artistic in effect as any designed in plas 
ter are attached to the overhead tiling, 
and they have the advantage of never 
falling or cracking, while in times of 
fire they would offer a stout resistance 
to the spread of any flames. 

The old flimsy wooden firetraps of 
country homes are thus nearing the end 
of their reign, and from the cities the 
craze for building fireproof, permanent 
structures will quickly extend to the 
country. In the next decade the build 
ing of anything except fireproof resi- 
dences may become prohibitive within 
the corporate limits of a city as to-day 
it is to construct anything but houses 
of brick or Similar building 
laws may not be adopted in the country 
districts, but as a matter of self-protec 
tion and _ self-interest the individual 
builder will learn to resort to such per- 
petuation of his home structure more 
and more as he realizes its value. 

The whole question of home building 
in the country and suburbs is undergo- 
ing rapid evolution and change. Life in 
the rural districts is made comfortable 
and home-like only through proper 
building of houses, which will be as con- 
venient and comfortable as habi- 


noiselessness as those built 


S( rit wor vl. 


stone. 


city 
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tation. The electric cars and improved 
methods of rapid transit cannot develop 
the country for all-the-vear-round liv 
ing, unless the character of the homes is 
consistent with modern and de 
mands. The heating, lighting and pro- 
tection of the rural home are matters 
of absolute importance, and to_ their 
proper solution must the future of rural 
communities look for future growth and 
expansion. The cost of heating in fire 
proot homes is rendered so uniformly 
economical that nearly all systems ot 
furnace or hot-water must event 
ually be planned with special reference 
to the construction of walls, ceilings and 
floors. 


needs 


steain, 


highting of individual 
houses that are absolutely fireproof re 


Likewise ihe 
quires less expenditure in) equipment 
Phe wiring of such buildings is rendered 
peculiarly simple and economical for thi 
that little inflammable 
material comes in close contact with the 


simple reason 


wires. The use of insulation is’ thus 
greatly lessened, and the danger min 
imized. Even with the best of insula 
tion, fires from electric wires are started 


if inflammable material is placed any 
where near the circuits. By inclosing 
the wires in fireproof hollow tile floors 
or walls, the danger from fires even 
when wires are short-circuited is almost 
infinitesimal. 

The sense of safety and security of 
life and property are after all the 
important that the 


Peace 


mos 
asset individual 
householder can possess. of mind 
makes the home a place of comfort and 
happiness. The fear of fire and loss of 
treasures must always prove irritating 


and unpleasantly annoving. The practi 
cal elimination of such fears from the 
mind adds contentment that few other 


gifts can give to our lives. In the past 
the city inhabitant, living in his fireproot 
office buildings, hotels and apartments, 
has possessed this priceless sense of se- 
curity ; in the near future the individual 
household of country and city may gain 
the same protection and permanent 
peace of mind and _ spirit. 


Geo. EF. Walsh. 
























In the Architectural 

Record for February, 1H, 

a Vol. XV., pp. 151, 132, 
WAREHOUSE there are descriptions of 
IN two warehouses built by 

* Mr. Jarvis Hunt, the archi- 

JERSEY CITY. tect, for the firm of Butler 
Bros Those warehcuses 
are in Chicago, and stand in that crowded 
and mercantile section of the town which im- 
mediately adjoins the Chicago River, the real 
harbor of the port. Now Fig. 1 presents a 


photograph of a similar building designed by 
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the same architect for the same owners, 
much in the same style, but not further away 
from our publication offices than Jersey City. 
This retention of a _ style of design once 
fairly accepted is an excellent thing, which 
speaks well for the strength of purpose and 
consecutiveness of mind of the architect an@ 
of the owners. But there was also mention 
in the article referred to above of a ware- 
house in Chicago designed by Mr. Hunt, 
which seemed at the time more attractive 
even than those of Butler Brothers. This was 
the Kelley Maus Building, and the photo- 














FIG. 1—THE WAREHOUSE OF BUTLER BROS. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Photo by 





Jarvis Hunt, Architect. 
Patzig. 
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is pleasant to 


graphic illustration is to be found on 
of the volume named. And it 
that the best characteristics of the Kelley 
Maus building are the 
City before 


reader see 


page 


see 
reproduced in Jersey 
warehouse, which is the 
Fig. 1 


important in 


now 


combined with whai 
the 


Chicago. 


was most design of the twin 
not the 
prominent feature in the Jersey City building, 
and in place of it there 
out of masonry of 


warehouses at Color is 


is used that breaking 


common square bricks 


nto shadow-casting with and 


string-courses, 


without the alternation of dentils with flat 
wall, with which motif we have grown fam- 
iliar, lately, in studying the buildings of sev- 
eral other architects, especially those of Mr. 
Richard E. Schmidt. temembering always 
that there are such things in the world as 
moulded bricks, and that they are not expen- 
sive to produce or to deat with in actual 
practice, one is still glad to see this constant 
recurrence of experiments with the ordinary 
hard brick of commerce. The very best is 
done with that not very promising material, 
ind the reiteration of such designing is an 


idmirable thing, helping greatly, as it does, 


in our slow advance in design asa 


intelligent 
rule of daily 

In all 
(if Chicago indeed be a 
noted are 


practice. 


these buildings, eastern and western 


western city), there 


to be jection of any theory con- 
the 
What is the system of building? 
the head of the 
itself the 


weight, weight 


cerning the lintel-construction of brick 
How 


main- 


walls. 


does square 


window 
tain and 

slight as 
the 
sill which is 


carry 
that 
bit of 

perhaps 


superincumbent 
be—the 
between lintel 
feet high 


widest? Of 


may 


weight of wall ind 


eight where 


the unbroken bands are course 
offer at 


lintels 


our modern manufacturers of metal 


low prices the old-f ist-iron 


ishioned « 


ind, at a higher price, the more truly econ- 
omical wrought-iron flange-beam. But if this 
device is used, it can appear only to those 
ho approach it close and look up at the soffit 
of the window head. It cannot show in the 


photograph, and it is therefore beyond our 
ken. 

That the whole design is not clear to the 
one who views the building from without; 


so far the design is faulty. That the buila- 
ing would be in every way bettered by 
strongly marked lintels, or by flat arches 
with slightly radiating brick voussoirs, be- 
comes evident by taking it as it is and as- 
suming the presence of an adequate non-con- 
cealed support for the wall above the win- 
dow-openings. It is still a most interesting 


exterior. The brick slight 
projection, just enough to carry and conceal 


the the 


cornice of very 


gutter, harmonizes with general 
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scheme of the brickwork us neatly as that 
of the Chicago twin buildings, and better 
than that, because having to start from no 
diapered colored wall, but piers deeply re- 


with decorative brickwork. ss 2 tO 


be noted, 


cessed 
too, What an excellent doorpiece has 
been made, by simply projecting a the 


that 


p irt of 


brickwork eight inches, with an offset of 


depth on either side, and with some mould- 
ings to disguise it at the top. R. S. 
Notes ind Comments 


this month must find room 


THE for comment upon two 
CARLETON buildings not highly archi- 
tectural. Each has its 

BUILDING. peculiar and very marked 
connection with the build- 

ing of the New Time, in 

Which steel does the work, and masonry does 
the filling and the covering—or most of it. 
But each attacks the problem in a way very 


different from that followed in the other de 
sign. 

First, of the Carleton Building in St 
that of 


Louis, 


which 


the sign over the door, dimly 
made out, is “Carleton Dry Goods Co.” In 
this building the structure seems to be per- 
fectly well accepted as the motive for design, 
except only in that framing of each of the 
great wall spaces, to which motive there has 
been reference in former notes. As perfectly 
as in the Monadnock of Chicago, and in the 
Prudential of Buffalo, the steel columns are 
marked by their prolongation through the 
show windows below, up to the brickwork 
jackets above. As perfectly as the most 
ardent realist could desire, the windows and 
the thin panels between, taken vertically, are 
recessed between the square projections of 


the brick columns. The corner piers 


phasized by the brick-moulded or 


ire em- 


terra-cotta 


ornamentation of the arris itself, and the 
subordinate decorated mouldings, one on 
either side; and it is not until the eve reaches 
the top of the main wall, 120 feet or more 
above the sidewalk, that these subordinate 
uprights are mitred and go off horizontally, 
as described below. Again the attic story, 
itself a row of windows, of full size and 
occupying panels between great consoles 
which carry the overhang of the cornice, is 
a well-imagined culmination of the growing 


design; larger in its parts below, growing 


smaller as it ascends, and ending in this ten- 
foot story of strongly marked horizontal limi- 
tations. If, instead of a 
offered to the 
the structure, it 


these truths only 


photograph, there 


were reader a_ slight outline 


drawing of 
that 


may well be 


thought would be not- 




















St 


Louis, 


Mo. 
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able in its external aspect, and then there 
would be nothing but praise for it, because 
indeed the bare and blank = surfaces of 
the architectural basement—of the two 
lower working stories—can only be ac- 
cepted without comment as the necessary 
treatment of a business building with a 
retail side to it. Where you must show your 
goods to the passer-by, most other consider- 
ations have to give way. And so if this 
photograph be looked at from a distance so 
great that the student cannot see the smaller 
details, he, the student, would feel that he 


cause the larger the building is, the more this 
framing of each of its walls tends to make 
those walls look as if they were about to 
separate at the corners and fall forward, 
each into its own street. In the Carleton 
Building the matter is greatly helped by the 
strong horizontal line at the top, the line 
made by the projecting wall, with two square 
edges and the face of it, at least twenty 
inches wide, adorned with a sort of fret. 
That band goes for much, and the gresé 
shadow of the cornice counts for even more; 
but those details are far above the eye, and 
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FIG. 3 BUILDING FOR 


Chicago, Il. 


had a good thing before him—a really attrac. 
tive business building. The mischief of it is 
in the things which are intended for orna- 
ment, which, whether they are of thin cast 
iron or still thinner zine or tin, are detest.~ 
able in form and in the leafage and scroll- 
work with which they are charged. 

One word about the treatment of the two 
visible walls as each a framed picture. In 
dealing with the Schoenhofen Brewery, in 
the March number of the Architectural Rec- 
ord, it was suggested that this survival of an 
old decorative impulse was unfortunate, be- 


JOHN H. WHITTEMORE 


Dean & Dean, Archite 


the surbase of the architectural basement 
story, that on the frieze of which is painted 
the letters of the sign, is a great way from 
the top, leaving the framed wall of which we 
treat apparently unsupported. It is possible, 
indeed, to make too much of this peculiarity 
in a design, but it is not worth while to men- 
tion it at all unless it is explained in full. [: 
does not keep the building from being attrac- 
tive, but it takes away from its permanent 
charm, as depriving it of unity and of some- 
thing of its apparent solidity. 

The corbel-like ornament at the head of 


ad 


————— 
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the piers and supporting the first projecting 
string-course, the little sculptured masses 
upon them, with cartouches and capital-like 
topping out of each of the brick coverings of 
the steel columns, and finally the main en- 
tablature, with its enormous consoles, its un- 
evenly spaced lion-heads above, its an- 
themion triangles rising against the sky, is 
all ef it poor, and lacking in significance, un- 
fortunate in separate design, and in its effect 
upon the whole mass. It is hard to see a 
fine design so marred by superfluous orna- 
ment tacked on to the otherwise completed 


building. 


The other business build- 
ing to which there was 
THE reference at the beginning 
of the previous note, is 
WHITTEMORE indeed a complete con- 
BUILDING. trast, for here the practical 
requirements have gov- 
erned everything, and the 
structure shouts itself aloud. This ‘s tre 
Chicago building of which one-half, on the 
ground floor, is occupied by the “Cnhicayo 
Coach & Carriage Co.,”” and it is called here 
the Whittemore Building, from the name cf 
its owner. Here every practical considera- 
tion is allowed its full weight. The wall is 
all glass except for very slight lintel courses 
three times occurring in the height above the 
store-front. The piers in which are con- 
cealed the steel columns are splayed on either 
side, so that all possible daylight is obtain- 
able. The piers are seen to carry at top low 
arches of triangular form, of brickwork with 
keystones of white material, and between 
these are uprights like triglyphs, which un- 
doubtedly have to do with the structure. The 
brick projecting wall above this may be 
taken as a mere masking of the gutter. 
Now there is no one of these features 
Which, when occurring in his own practice, 
the architect of our time should not study 
carefully and treat of as great importance to 
his design in metal-framed building. It is 
far better, more dignified, more worthy of 
an intelligent man to treat them as crudely 
as they are treated here—even this—than to 
ignore them altogether and to cover them 
up with the details of a sham neo-classical 
facade. Still, the purpose of the artist wil] 
be, of course, to make them into themes for 
his decoration; he will see in them oppor- 
tunities for design. To turn them out of 
doors without artistic treatment, as is done 
in this front, is not architectural. This, of 
course, is no reproach to the designers of the 
building before us; the owner and the archi- 
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tects between them have a perfect right to 
reject from their programme architecture in 
the usual sense of the word as decorative 
building, and to offer such a front as this in- 
stead of one more elaborately composed. 
The comments here are descriptive merely— 
are accounts of what is to be found in the 
front before us. And it is to be hoped that 
Messrs. Dean & Dean will have another such 
chance to build a perfectly realistic business 
front, and will then be inspired to take the 
next step in artistical progress and to design 
if, making what is here a mass of unrelated 
parts, all valuable and necessary in them- 
selves, into an artistic construction, R. 8. 
A recent article in “‘The 
Craftsman,” on municipal 


SCULPTURE sculpture, roundly scored 
IN American cities for neg- 

lect of this form of civic 

TOWNS. art. It is hardly to be 


supposed that cities can be 


scolded into successful 
art attainment; but as far @s sheer neglect 
goes, there are indications that the article, 
if not somewhat out of date to begin with, is 
now getting very much so. The acquirement 
of several interesting pieces of sculpture by 
towns and cities has been chronicled in this 
department in the last few months, and the 
movement goes steadily ferward. At the an- 
nual meeting of tne Fairmount Park Art 
Association—that remarkable municipal art 
society of Philadelphia which has more than 
$100,000 in its permanent fund—the principal 
address was made by Mayor Weaver and was 
a plea for the erection of a monumental 
fountain in the courtyard of the city hall; 
in St. Louis the Civic Improvement League 
early took steps to obtain for the city some 
of the sculpture of the exposition; in Balti- 
nore it is announced that a fountain and 
statuary are to be features of the park in 
front of the new custom house; while in lit- 
tle Palladium, Mich., the newspapers—di- 


rectly stirred, it is said, by “‘The Craftsman” 
article—have been agitating for a grass plot 
adorned with sculpture at the beginning of 
the principal street. Who would have thought 
of Palladium taking the reproach to itself! 
and wko can avoid a sense of dread at small 


towns “going in” for sculpture? But the 
affair is quite reminiscent of the spirit of the 
Renaissance, and the news that a Chicago 
lumber merchant has left to the Art Institute 
a fund of $1,000,000, of which the interest 
is to be spent for the erection and main- 
tenance of statues and monuments in the 
public places of Chicago, is quite worthy of 
the merchant princes of Florence. 





The committee in charge 
of the Jacob H. Lazarus 
THE scholarship, for the study 


of mural yainting, has 
LAZARUS 
sent out an announcement 


SCHOLARSHIP. that the triennial award i 


l is 
due gain this year. The 
winner of the competition, 


who must be an unmarried male citizen of 


the United States, will be sent abroad for 
three years on a sum of $1,000 a year. The 
first thirty-four months must be spent in 
Italy. The winners in the past have been, 
respectively, George Ww. Breck, a ae 
Schwartz, and Robert K. Ryland, all South- 
erners. The members of the committee are 
Frederic Crowninshield (chairman), J. Car- 
roll Beckwith, Edwin H. Blashfield, George 
W. Breck, A. D. F. Hamlin, Francis C. Jones. 
George W. Maynard, A. T. Schwartz, and 
Edgar M. Ward Candidates must notify 
Phillip C. Stis, National Academy of Design, 
by October Ist. 
The department of con- 
gresses of the Lewis and 
CONFERENCE Clark exposition in Port- 
land, announces a confer- 
OF ence on civics, to be held 
CIVICS. from August 14th to 


On the first three days 





problems of general inter- 
est will be presented and diyxcussed. On the 
succeeding three days there will be held 
meetings, attended by representatives of the 
incorporated cities of the Pacific Northwest. 
At these, concrete problems in municipal 
government will be considered. The program 
may be summarized as follows First day, 
How to fight corruption in cities; second day, 
Social betterment work (including the sup- 
pression of vice and the control of the liquor 
traffic); third day, Municipal improvements, 
(a) practical, (b) esthetic. Specific matters 
that are to be considered on succeeding days 
are: The organization of a League of North- 
west Cities, home rule, the control of cor- 
porations, municipal ownership, taxation, ac- 
counting, and administrative law. This is a 
pretty full program. One can hardly expect 
vital contributions to any of the subjects in 
the brief time allotted to each and amid the 
distractions of an interesting exposition. But 
the constructive work promises to be the 
organization of the League of Northwest 
Cities, and in subsequent meetings time may 
be had for deliberation. The League of Cali- 
fornia Municipalities, indeed, is one of the 


most successful in the country, for new civic 
ideals are thoroughly at home on the West- 
ern coast. 
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An architect in Des 
Moines, Iowa, Mr. C. B. 


Eastman, has been trying 


ABOUT 
to persuade the Des 
GLASS Moines National 1 


sank to 
HOUSES. erec* a new building 
which the bank proposes 
to build, out of wire-glass. 
His plan of glass construction consists of 
two walls of opalescent Wire-glass att iched 
to a steel frame work. The walls are ap- 
proximately a foot apart, making between 
them an insulating air space to prevent the 
loss of heat in winter and an excess of heat 
in summer. The advantage of this method 
of construction would be, according to its 
inventor, that windows could be completely 
dispensed with, which would give the archi- 
tect a fine opportunity for an efficient inte 
rior plan and an interesting exterior desig 
In a city like New York in which light is so 
valuable, glass construction would have tl 
additional advantage of providing all the 
light which was necessary. 
It is not, however, the wire-glass house as 
a system of construction which interests us 
in this connection. As a system of con- 
struction there is much that is dubious out 
Mr. Eastman’s idea; but should it ever be 


carried out, it would be an enormous suc- 
cess as a breaker of proverbs. There is 4a 
proverb, for instance, with which we re j 


familiar, to the effect that people who live 
in glass houses should not throw stones the 
idea being that the habit of throwing stones 
in case it became general, would be a bad 
thing for glass houses. But if the new sys- 
tem of wire-glass construction should  be- 
come general, there would be more reason 
why a bank president, who was preserved it 
a wire-glass house, should not be as free to 
throw stones as if he lived in a brick house 
The habit « 


course, to be discouraged in the interest ot 


f throwing heavy stones is, of 


the owner of any house; but a stout piece of 
wire-glass construction would not be dam- 
aged by small stones, and the proverb might 
be changed to the effect that people who 
lived in wire-glass houses should not throw 
big stones. 

There should be no objection to a sensible 
modification of the proverb, because it has 
on occasion already been tampered with. A 
New York wit has suggested that the most 
necessary precaution for a person who lived 
in a glass house would be to pull down the 
blinds. But here again the proverb-maker 
was leaving out of account the wire-glass 
house. A bank president, or a life insurance 
director, who lived in a wire-glass house 
need not pull down the blinds. Indeed, he 
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could altogether dispense with them. The 
wire-glass wall would conceal his private 
transactions for him quite as effectually as 
if it were made of stained glass or of brick. 
Such is the effect of new inventions on time- 


honored precepts. 


In a discussion, techni- 
eal and quite incidental, 


WASHINGTON concerning the compensa- 
tion of the ‘consultative 
ADVISORY 


board” which the Presi- 
BOARD. dent appointed to pass up- 
on the location and plans 
of public buildings in 
Washington, the newspapers and the people 
lost sight of the true significance of the move 
This is curious, for the appointment added 
an interesting chapter to the efforts in be- 
half of a more beautiful Washington, and the 
members of the board were perfectly willing 
to serve—as they now may—without any 
compensation. In an executive order, issued 
March 14th, with the approval of the Cabinet, 
Mr. Roosevelt created a board with whom 
“whenever discretion is conferred by law on 
the head or heads of any department, on the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
or on any other executive officer or officers, 
to fix the exact position of a public pbuilding 
in the District of Columbia and to approve 
the plans for the same, he or they shall con- 
fer.”’ The order continued “It is intended 
through the recommendations of the board 
to bring about harmony of design in all fu- 
ture public buildings, and conformity to an 
artistic system of improvement based on the 
original plans for laying out the capital. The 
examination of the board of architects should 
be confined to the location and the artistic 
effect of the exterior of the buildings.” The 
appointees to the board were the members of 
the Washington commission of experts, plus 
Bernard R. Green. But even without the 
names, it is clear that the President’s pur- 
pose was to block the way to such perform- 
ances as that of last year, when a desperate 
effort was made so to locate the new building 
for the Department of Agriculture as to in- 
trude it a hundred feet into the Mall, planned 
by the commission to extend from the Capi- 
tol to the Monument. This was the feature 
of the plan upon which the hardest work had 
been put, for this the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was to be removed, and to ruin it would be 
to defeat the commission. Yet only an ener- 
getic protest, started by the A.-T. A.. but 
eventually representing the artistic intelli- 
gence and public spirit of the country, frus- 
trated the scheme. The truth is, the House 
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has from the first been jealous of the expert 
commission, because the latter is a Senate 
creation; and the President, realizing this 
from last year’s episode, has taken this 
means of enforcing respect for its decisions, 
while his executive order recreating it, 
changing its name, and making a single ad- 
dition to its personnel, made it possible for 
the House to defer to it without violating 
self-regard. In doing this, Mr. Rooseveit 
gave evidence of his sincerity when, in ad- 
dressing the Institute a few weeks pre- 
viously, he had announced his great interest 
in the plans for a more beautiful Washing- 
ton. As for the controversy which so success- 
fully distracted attention from the really in- 
teresting feature of the order, it may have 
been started in an effort to checkmate the 
President’s move. The order stated that the 
members of the board should serve without 
pay. It was pointed out that such appoint- 
ment was illegal. It was then ordered that 
its members be paid $10 a day while actually 
serving. The salary could not be paid, it was 
said, without congressional appropriation, 
and under the circumstances that was doubt- 
ful. Accordingly the President then an- 
nounced that he would call the appointees to 
the White House, when ocassion arose, to 
confer with him, merely as public spirited 
citizens; and that he would be guided by 
their advice. This wus not a very substan- 
tial basis for the board, though it promised 
to answer as long as Mr. Roosevelt was 
president. Lately, however, an anonymous 
issertion has gone out that Mr. Cannon has 
said he would accept the situation and allow 
the Congressional authorization of the con- 


sultative board. 


The Municipal Art 

CHICAGO League of Chik ago has is- 
sued its annual Year Book, 

MUNICIPAL in due observance of its 
ART fourth birthday. The age 
LEAGUE. of four years is not great, 
but it is interesting as 

showing that the society is 

more than a mere “flash in the pan,” and yet 
that it is young for one so vigorous. The 
report of the treasurer shows receipts for the 
year of $2,249, and a balance in the treas- 
ury better than has been reported at the end 
of any preceding fiscal year. In the annual 
exhibition of Municipal Art, conducted by the 
League, nearly fifty local societies co- 
operated. It is interesting, in looking over 
the year’s record, to note that through the 
representations of the League the city coun- 
cil ordered all unlawful signs removed from 
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the stations of the elevated railroads, and re- 


fused them a franchise for the display ot 
billboards; that the South Side Elevated 
Railroad Company consulted the League as 


used in 
the 
mended, and that definite steps were taken to 


to the color to be 


structure, 


repainting its 


and adopted color recom- 
civic art in 
that 


to employ 


secure recognition of 


the 
the League secure funds this year 


the city’s 


new charter. It has been proposed 


a committee of experts to make plans for 


the comprehensive improvement of the city. 
The report says in this connection “The 
park boards are now acting independently. 
Sites for future public buildings are being 
discussed without any consideration of their 


relation one to another, or the convenience of 
the 
charge of 
the 

The city has legal 


whole people. River 
the 


necessities for 


improvement is in 


Drainage Commission, only se 


far as are con- 


drainage 
cerned. relations with the 
general government, so far as navigation and 
commerce are concerned, which are never 
The 


one-fourth of 


settled. railroads have practical 
the city, and the 
intra-mural (sic) traction 


ind 


projected only for the 


I oOs- 
session of 


whole problem is 


still in the air. The opening widening of 


streets are personal in- 


terests of individuals.’” This is a fairly ac- 


curate report of conditions in most cities, 


and makes a strong plea for the adoption of 


a comprehensive plan to work toward. 


decorators are 


confronted by 


Interior 


sometimes 


A BILLIARD 


queer problems. Ina very 
TABLE attractive house, built re- 
INA cently in a western town 


the man of the family had 
LIVING ROOM. 


but one request to make— 
his living room must also 
be the billiard room. He did not wish to 


TURAI 


RECORD. 

down in the cellar to 
enjoy a seemed to him a 
thing to The 
designed by his architect to accommodate the 
table, One end 


was 


the roof or 


game of 


“evo under 
pool.” It 
small insist upon. room was 
the dimensions were 32 x 40. 
filled by a great bay 


Architecturally the room was admirable. The 


circular window. 


woman whose part it was to live up to this 
design in the decoration and furnishings, 
found this very excellence most alarming. 
Always in thinking of the room she was 


faced by the billiard table—by a mass of 
solid, vivid, uncompromising green. How to 
tone it, how to treat the walls and windows, 


searches for wall 


Futile 


paper and fabric in neutral tones which would 


how to subdue it 


took her dail 


shops 


With 
inspira- 


be harmonious, y into the 
with her square of green billiard cloth. 


complete discouragement came the 


tion to feature the table—to make its 
strength the motif of the room. The wood- 
work was beautiful mahogany more brown 


than red—and the paper she decided upon an 


English one in two tones of pumpkin yellow. 


The windows were hung with creamy net 
and straight over draperies of yellow velvet, 
from which the strong color of the walls was 
eliminated, but which was perfectly harmo- 
nious. Heavy pieces of mahogany furniture 
were chosen, and the wide Davenport lounge 


upholstered in green velour, which was but a 


shade less vivid than the billiard cloth. Great 


ferns and palms placed on low, black teak 
wood stands, reproduced the green in vari- 
ous portions of the room. The mantel was of 
green and black marble, and ibove its 
length a long, low mirror reflected the vista 


of the hall; in front of it was stretched a 
fine black bear skin. In consequence of these 
arrangements it is hard to realize in look- 


the fa di- 
i carefully planned handling 
difficult color M. G. 


that it is 
and not 


ing upon it outcome « 


lemma, 


of masses of 
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A BILLIARD AND LIVING-ROOM. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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BUILDING OF THEODORE A. KOHN & SON. 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y City. Robert D. Kohn, Architect. 
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Italian Renaissance Parlor Grand Piano, Carved and Enameled, with 
Gilded Ornamentation. Known as Steinway & Sons’ No. 305. 
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STEINWAY & SONS WILL MAKE PIANO 
CASES AFTER ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS AND 
UNDER THEIR PERSONAL SUPERVISION 


2g 
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2 STEINWAY HALL 
& 107 & 109 East 14th Street NEW YORK 
EAE AER i 
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UPPER STORIES OF NEW YORK TIMES BUILDING. 
Eidlitz & McKenzie, Architects. 
Special Attention is Called to Cast-Ir 





di 





on Window Work by us 


- ARCHITECTURAL - 
IRON & BRONZE 
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4 We H. Jackson (omeany. 
. Union Sa. Noaru. 
A - 29 E178 ST. NY. 
(MN WITT w€w 
MAI Wi we Vo 
ANDIRONS. 
FIRESETS & SCREENS, 
VILES. 

















ORNAMENTAL 
IRON AND 
BRONZE 














Entrance Door, House of Mr. A. L. Kern, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. ©. Eschweiler, Architec 
SPECIAL DESIGNS SUB 


vniliniiaiee, ORNAMENTAL 
a: 3 IRONWORK 
‘THE STANDARD COMPANY 


810 Railway Exchange Bldg. C. Colnik Manufacturing Co. 
Telephone, 2514 Harrison CHICAGO 


























MILWAUKEE, WIs. 








—— 


BUREAU BROTHERS 
BRONZE STATUARY & FOUNDERS 
215" & ALLEGHENY AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FROM ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS 
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Entrance Union National Bank, Cleveland Hubbell & Benes, Architect- 


ORNAMENTAL 
IRON AND BRONZE 


[She W. S. Syler Company,| 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
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GAS FIXTURES 
ELECTROLIERS 
AND ARTISTIC 
BRASS GOODS 





THE 

HORN 

& BRANNEN 
M’F’G COMPANY 


427, 429, 431 and 433 
North Broad Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
PA. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOLICITED 








Valke Chauwl- 




















INE residences should be cor- 
rect in every detail. The 
lighting of an apartment is of 
the utmost importance ; the wrong 


kind of fixture may spoil a fine 
hall or drawing-room. 


€ We make a study of each room 
and can suggest the most appro- 
priate fixture for each apartment. 


@ Send for sketches and estimates. 
The 
Black & Boyd 


Manufacturin g Company 


23 East 22d Street, New York 
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DESIGNED BY 


WILLY H. LAU 


CHICAGO 





PULLMAN BLDG., 


12 ADAMS ST., 








Bracket Light in home of E. J. Mosser, Chicago 


Geo. Maher, Architect, Chicago 
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Andirons, Fire-Sets 
Fenders, Brass & Copper 
Candlesticks, Modern 
and Antique Designs 








Ghe 
ROSTAND 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


137 Park Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


Chicago Office: 
733 Marshall Field Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
578 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 








We respectfully solicit your 
Patroncge. 
» 
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Seventeen-light Fixture furnished for Music Room, 


residence of Valentine Blat 
‘hap, Milwaukee, 


z, through Grassler & 
Wis 


Gezels« 





The 
David J. Braun Mtg. Co. 
ee 
Electric, Gas and Combination 
Brackets and 


in every style and design for 
private or public buildings 


Chandeliers, 


Candelabra 





N. E. Cor. WASHINGTON Bovn. 


CHICAGO 


AND UNION St 
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OLD BRASS CEILING LIGHT 


R. WILLIAMSON 


& CO. 


SS-92 West WASHINGTON ST, 
CHICAGO 

















Green, Gold and Brown “ Daylight Special”’ 
— elegant fast day train. 

**‘Diamond Special’’— fast night train—unsur- 
passed for convenience and comfort. 


Buffet-library cars, complete dining cars, 
parlor cars, drawing-room and buffet 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R.R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, GEn’t Pass’r AcrT., CHICAGO. 














DISTINCTION IN 


STAINED GLASS 





ble, even if the 
design is most 
simple, if you 
will consult with 
us. We employ 
the ablest artists i 
and colorists 
and our work 
has a high rank 


competent arch- 
itects. If you 
are building or 
interested in the 
embellishment 
of your home or 
any other build- ' 
ing, you should 
see Our produc- 
tions. 
, 
| 


We submit 
samples, photo- 
graphs, and de- 
signson request. 
Write for our 
“Question 
Blank” and 
printed matter; 
of great assist- 
ance in the se- 
lection of suit- 

able designs. 








THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 


66 Illinois Street :: CHICAGO, ILL. 








| 
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I And leaded win- 
dows is possi- ' 


inthe esteem of ” 
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WE MAKE 


) SHADES and DOMES 





TO HARMONIZE WITH 
THE INTERIORS OF 


HOUSES, HOTELS, CLUBS 
AND CHURCHES 








BENJAMIN S. PRIEST 


FORMERLY THE 


Chandler Specialty Mfg. Company 


138-140 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Representative: 


WILLIAM D. FINKE, 25 West Broadway 
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FRINK REFLECTORS 


are made for every possible requirement in the line of artificial lighting, including 











special picture lighting 
The Frink Reflector is used in lighting the galleries in 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 
‘ _ St. Botolph Club, Boston 

Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
Any form of special lighting successfully undertaken gallery 
or picture lighting, ceiling or cove lighting, ete 


I. P. FRINK 551 PEARL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SOLID RELIEF 
DECORATION 


Dados, Friezes Waterproof 


Ornaments é Panels 
In Any Color 


For Dining-Rooms SANITAS the New Waterproof 











Halls, Hotels Wall Covering, is 
Offices applied to the wall like ordinary paper; 
Club-Houses 


itcan be washed at any time with soap 


Yachts, Churches 
Used by all 
Principal Dealers 
throughout the 
United States 


and water. An appropriate covering for 
kitchens, pantries and bath-rooms. No 
architect or builder should select wall cov- 
erings without first asking a decorator or 
oil-cloth dealer to show him samples of 
SANITAS. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his 
name, we will see that you obtain the goods. 


STANDARD TABLE OILCLOTH COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York 








ERKINS STUDIOS 





Garden 
Furniture 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND ESTIMATES 
UPON REQUEST 








HENRY ERKINS & CO, 
4 W. 15th Street, New York 
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WATERPROOFING ROOF OF NEW TUNNEL | 


= a = 6 pay ay 





Hydrex 
Felt & 
Engineer- 
ing 
Company 
120 
Liberty 
Street 
New York 
N. Y. 
Chicago 
Washington 


East Walpole 
/ Mass, 











‘In this age of subways and underground terminal stations waterproofing is the most important consideration. In 
the picture above the workmen are shown laying the coats of waterproofing on the roof of the new Flatbush avenue 
tunnel of the Long Islané Railroad. A layer of bricks and cement will go above this waterproofing, and passengers 
will be made free from any danger of water seeping through and dripping on them in the waiting rooms, ; 

‘In order to have walls absolutely dry, so that germs cannot thrive in the underground station, the Long Island 
company is using a new form of waterpro 


oting called hydrex felt, which is superior to the ordinary tar paper. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will use the same material in all of its underground work in Manhattan and Long 
Island City.""—From The Brooklun Eagle, April 19, 1905 


























A Good Color Scheme 


is absolutely essential to the success of any interior. The propor- 
tions of a room may be faultless, and the furnishings of the finest, 
but if they do not harmonize the result cannot be satisfactory. 

Miss Greenleaf, who conducts our department of decora- 
tion, will furnish free of charge to Architects and owners of 
houses complete decorative schemes. 

Send your plans or a sketch to the New York office and 
we will submit suggestions for your consideration. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


35 Dearborn Avenue, CHICAGO 22 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


FLORSATIN  *°:2¢.best finish ever put on 


a hard wood floor. It repro- 
duces exactly the best wax finish without being slippery, 


and is extremely durable. (SEND FOR A SAMPLE) 
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Painted Anglo-Persian Tiles 


for Fireplace Facings 


The Most Artistic Tiles Made 


Beautiful Designs by 
William Morris 
Lewis Day 


Walter Crane 
and Others 


We keep a large stock on hand. 


prices and particulars 


Write us for 


24 Adams St. 


HAWES é DODD, CHICAGO 






































The newest, hand- 
somest, most novel 
and durable wall 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decor- 
ated in oil colors. 
Tile effects. High 
and low relief pat- 
terns. Applied to 
the wall like paper. 
Waterproof and 
sanitary. 600 styles 
We will match any 
color in any style. 
Ask your decorator 
or write to us. 


crt 


THE: LEATHEROLESCO! 


2 WEST 23rd St.NEW YORK 














MORAVIAN TILES and MOSAICS 


AWARDED THE 
GRAND PRIZE 
AT THE 
St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904 
MURAL DECORATIONS 
FLOORINGS and FIREPLACES 
Estimates and original designs furnished 
J. N. INGHAM 
439 Land Title B'ld’g, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































At this season of the year we de- 


sire to call attention to some of our 


Garden Pottery 


An example of which we illustrate 





POTTERY 
OHIO 


ROOKWOOD CO. 


CINCINNATI, 
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A VIEW OF THE HOTEL ST. REGIS, NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Shipway & Brother 


ARCHITECTURAL 


MARBLE axnn MOSAIC 
WORKERS 


Most of the Marble and Mosaic Work in the New 








St. Regis Hotel, illustrated above, was executed by 
this firm. The Marble and Mosaic Work in this 
building is considered by experts among architects 
and connoisseurs to be of a high order of excellence. 








MILLS, OFFICE & WHARF 
Q 136th St. and East River New York City 
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NORTHEAST CORNER MAIN RESTAURANT, ST. REGIS HOTEL, 
Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects. NBW YORK CITY. 


Batterson G Eisele 




















Mosaic Workers 


Roman and Venetian GA, Rich or Plain 


Mosaic for Floors, ay 


Walls, Mantels, Etc. Designs 


— 
r . 





Importers and Workers of 


Marble, Onyx and Granite | 











Office: 431 Eleventh Avenue, Bet. 35th and 36th Sts. : 
Steam Mill ana Works: 425-433 Eleventh Ave. | 
New York 
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BATHROOM IN THE RESIDENCE OF MR. WM. H. WAKEFIELD, Kansas City, Mo 


Of the above illustrated Bathroom MR. SELBY H. KURFISS, 
the Architect, says: 

“The special feature of the second floor is the large bathroom 
to which is added a Rain Bath, which is made in circular form. The 
door and window casings, walls, ceiling and tub are all of ‘DELLA 
ROBBIA’ glazed tile, floor being in Ceramic Mosaic in colors to 
harmonize with the walls, all being designed especially for this room 
by the TRENT TILE CO. The color of the wainscoting, including 
decorated cap, is shades of Jade stone; the frieze and cove, Old Ivory 
with Jade, light green and old rose decorations; the ceiling, Old Ivory 
with Jade buttons. 

‘The design is so artistic and the blending of colors are so soft, 
being all mezzo tones, that it forms a beautiful picture as well as a per- 
fect Bathroom, and is a happy realization of the Architect’s desires.” 





Ask your nearest tile dealer to show you samples of ‘‘DELLA ROBBIA’”’ 
glazed tile. 
Designs without cost upon application 
Tile for ‘‘Everywhere and Anywhere”’ 
Write Dept. C. for Brochure 


TRENT TILE COMPANY 


Makers of Wall and Fire Place Tile, Vitreous Aseptic Floor Tile 
Ceramic Mosaic 
OFFICE AND WORKS, - . : : - : - TRENTON, N.J., U.S.A. 
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ARTISTIC and STANDARD BILLIARD and POOL TABLES 





Designed for the home, the Club and public use. Tables made after 
our own original or Architect’s special designs an exclusive feature 


of our business. 


FAMOUS RAPID-GAME BOWLING ALLEYS 





Universally recognized as “‘standard”’ because the best, and the dest 


because sczentifically constructed. 


BAR FIXTURES AND SIDE-BOARD BUFFETS 





Stock styles and sizes for immediate delivery. Prompt estimates 
furnished on Architect’s special designs and specifications, and on 
all manner of interior woodwork of medium or high-class character. 


Handsomely illustrated and descriptive catalogues sent upon application. 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Fourth Avenue and Nineteenth Street : : New York 
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INTERIOR WOODWORK 








rhe well-appointed office of a New York capitalist Woodwork by W. & J. Sloane 


HE success of the plans of the architect for interior decoration 
depends largely upon the intelligence and ability of the workman 
to carry them out. Especially is this true of the woodwork. 

Our superior facilities for all forms of interior decoration include 
a complete wood-working plant, expert designers and competent crafts- 
men. We prepare and set trim work, doors, mantels, etc., and make 
furniture to order from specially prepared designs, drawn by our own 
artists. Any contract entrusted to us is assured of the highest char- 
acter of workmanship and the accurate execution of the architect’s 
specifications. 

A special feature or our organization is the planning and designing 
of complete schemes of decorative treatment for interiors in any period. 

Correspondence invited. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


880 BROADWAY, N EW tVRa. Cire 
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If an architect really wants “Taylor Old Style” tin, 
he can get it. If he really wants “Taylor Old Style” 
tin, he will specify “Taylor Old Style,” and he will not 
add “or equal,” because every architect should know 
that there is no equal. 





A Painter’s Reason 


Why PURE WHITE LEAD is the only 


pigment that will produce perfect and 
lasting results in painting a house: 


The reason I use nothing but strictly Pure White 7 ; I 


Pure White Lead and 
ed ot! ke is because I always aim for my profits 
to come in futu c f I reputation gained for first-class 
and strictly Pure WArtte Lead and seed oti is the only 

paint which will completely gain this reputation 


signed) H. C. MUSGROVE, Vermont, III 
For their own protection and that of their clients, architects should 
specify PURE WHITE LEAD, but name the brand 


painting contractor. 


not only 
, and see that it is used by the 


The following well-known Old Dutch process brands represent the high 
standard. Absolute dependence can be placed on the results. 
ANCHOR 


est paint 


CORNELL MORLEY 
ARMSTRONG & McKELVY DAVIS-CHAMBERS RED SEAL 
ATLANTIC ECKSTEIN SALEM 
BEYMEN-BAUMAN FAHNESTOCK SHIPMAN 
BROOKLYN JEWETT STERLING 
COLLIER 


LEWIS 
Our new booklet, “" What Paint and Why,” 
teaches the importance of using tl 


SOUTHERN 
is written for the house owner and 
ie best paint. Sent free to anyone interested. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
LARGEST MAKERS OF WHITE LEAD IN THE WORLD 
New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., I hiladelphia National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 
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Non-Staining Cement 
Northampton Portland 
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Flooring 


York Lock Co 
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POLYGON CONDUCTOR PIPES; 


And Elbows to Match are Particularly 
Desirable on Residences 





"7 
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The For Sale by all Dealers 


Design of 


POLYGON 


enhances the beauty of 
buildings. They are more durable, 
too, therefore the most economical to use. 
Made of Galv. tron, any desired gauge, or copper. 


( AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

















If You Have a Fireplace, use a 


yi peg maaan peat airy LIGHTING 


. hese grates will heat and ventilate two or more THE 


rooms in severest weather In moderate weather 


one will heat an entire house : S U M M E KX H oO M E 


If You Have No Fireplace, use a 


MAYFLOWER FRANKLIN STOVE 


mnect w th the chimney the same as an Northern 
ae iry stove it they have the appearance of an Spherical 
open fireplace Lighting 
Dynamo 























SE Northern Dynamos; they give 
good service, are economical to 
operate, so simple that any bright boy 
can runthem. This type can be located 
on floor, wall or ceiling—for belted 
drive from engine or water power. 


We also supply Dynamos for direct connection 
to Kerosene, Gasoline, Gas and Steam Engines 
Leatlet No. 26135 omen 

ed to the reader's attenti 


i Northern Electrical Mfg. Co. me sineers 





Ser for Catalog ue No lanufacturers 
id atalogue o. 1,8 wing these grates We Specialize on Electric —— Wis., 


and Franklins. Als. for separ; ate Catalo ywue of And- 
irons, Mantels, or any other Fireplace Fixture 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 49 Beekman St., New York 


Operation of Farm Machinery. U.S. A. 
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( a | 
“TEHIGH” Oyen 


Is the Best for High Class Engineering Work 





| Manufactured by 


| LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Capacity, 4,000,000 Barrels Yearly ALLENTOWN, PENNA. } 
a a J 














-» DIRECTORY: 





ITECTVRAL- SPEC 


For Alphabetical List of 


Air Valves. 





Norwall Mfg. Co., 138 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; 
N. Y. Office, 1 Madison Ave 

Architectural Faience. 

American Terra Cotta & Ceramic Co., Chicago. 

Rookwood Pottery Co., Cincinnati, O 

Architectural Stucco Relief. 

Decorators’ Supply Co., 156 5th Ave. N. Y. C 

Chas. Emmel, 3S3 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 

A. P. Lombard & Co 09-101 Bristol St., Boston 
Mass 

Architectural Wood Work. 

Glaser, Rohrer & Co., Ist Ave. and 41st St., N. Y. C 

Hartmann Bros, Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; N. ¥ 
Office, 1123 B'way. 

Tabard Inn Shops and Studio 16409 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Artificial Stone. 

C. & S. Smithson, 328-330 E. 26th s a oe 

Artists’ Materials. 

F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., Fulton St or. 
William, N. Y. C 

Frederick Post Co., 26 Reade St., N. Y. C.; 220 S 
Clar St., Chicago 

Hawkes-Jackson Co., 82 Duane St., N. Y¥. ¢ 

Automobiles (Electric Charging Appa- 


ratus). 


Northern Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
W 


Madison, 


Richardson Engineering Co., 


Billiard Tables. 


artford, Conn. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 227-229 4th Ave 
.¥.¢C 

Soilers. 

American Radiator Co., Chicago. 

Colum ein Heating Co., Florence Steam Boilers, Chi- 

Hite hi ngs & Co., 233 Mercer St., N. Y. C 

Lord & Burnham Co., General Office and Works, 
Irvington-on-Hudson N. Y. Office, 113 33, B’ way 

Thatcher Furnace Co., 240 Water St., N. Y. 

Bowling Alleys. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 227-229 4th Ave., 
Ma Sa Ge 

Brass and Bronze Workers. 

Black & Boyd Mfg. Co., 23 E. 22d St., N. Y. C. 

David J. Braun Mfg. Co., Washington Boulevard 
and Union St., Chicago 

Bureau Bros., 21st St. and Allegheny Ave., Phila., 
Pa 

L. Canziani, 525-531 W. 26th St e 

Hecla — Works, N. 11th and “Sant Sts., Brooklyn, 
N 

Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 0) Beekman St., N. Y. C 

W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St., N. ¥. C 

Massachusetts Monumental Co., 150 Nassau St., 
a a 

Richey, Browne & Donald, Flushing and Metro- 
politan Aves., Maspeth, Borough of Queens, N 
7. € 

Rostand Mfg. Co., 187 Park St.. New Haven, Conn. 

Standard Co., W. 15th and Laflin Sts., Chicago. 

W S Tyler Co., Cleveland, 0.: N. Y. Office, 11 
Broadway. 

Jno. Williams, 556 W. 27th St.. N. ¥. ¢ 

R. Williamson & Co., Chicago. 

Brick. 

H. Huennekes Co., 114 Liberty St., 7. €. 

Kreischer Brick Mfg. Co., 119 E. 33a St., n.. ¥.. 6. 

0. D. Person, 160 Sth Ave. 

Savre & Fisher Co., 207 B’way, ¥. 


Tiffany Enameled Brick Co., Rima Su. 
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‘CATIONS: 


Advertisers see page 19. 


Brick Stains. 


Parker, Preston & Co., Norwich, Conn 


Bronze Statuary and Founders. 





Bureau Bros., 2lst St. and Allegheny Ave., Phila., 
Pa 

Winslow Bro Co., Chicage N. Y. Office, 160 Sth 
Ave 

Builders. 

C. F. Bond, 136 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 

C. Everett Clark C 1405-6 Title & Trust Bldg., 
Chi igo . » 

Geo. A. Fuller Co., 135 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

I npson-Starrett Co., 51 Wall St., N. ¥. C. 

A. & S. Wilson Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Burlaps. 

tichter Mfg. Co., 43 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J.; 
20 E. 2ist St., N. Y. C.; 43 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago 

Cabinet Work. 

Glaser, Rohrer & Co., 1st Ave. and 41st St., N. 
es Se 

Caps for Columns and Pilasters. 

Decorators’ Supply Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 215 
S. Clinton St., Chicago 

Hartmann Bro Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; N. 
Y. Office, 1125 B'way 

A. P. Lombard Co., 99-101 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 

Carpets. 

W. & J. Sloane, Broadway & 19th St., N. Y. C. 

Cedars, furnished and planted. 

Wadley & Smythe, 491 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Cement. 

Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad St., N. Y. C. 

Illinois Steel Co., The Rookery, Chicago. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Newm an’s Akron Cement Co., 141 Brie St., Buf- 
falo, N Y 

Non-Staining Cement Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 

Northampton Portland Cement Co., 26 Bway, N. 
Y. C.; Works at Stockertown, Pa. 

Cement Testing. 

Lederle Laboratories, 518 5th Ave., N. Y. C 

Ceramic Tile. 

Alfred Boote Co.. 124-126 W. 33d St., N. Y. C 


Hawes & 
Wm. H. 


Dodd, 24 Adams §St., 
Hoops & Co., 10-12 B 


Chicago 


Monroe St., Chicago. 


J. N. Ingham, 439 Land ue — Phila., Pa 

Trent Tile Co., Trenton, N 

Church Decorations. 

Harry Eldredge Goodhue, 23 Church Sq., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Clocks. 

E. Howard Clock Co., 403 Washington St., Boston; 
41 Maiden Lane, N. Y. ; 103 State "St., Chi- 


cago. 
Clothes Dryer. 


Chicago Clothes Dryer Works, 136-128 E. 24th St., 
N. 


C.: 346-48 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Nelson & Kreuter Co., 955 N. Spaulding Ave., 
Chicago. 

Columns (Lock Joint). 

C. G. Blatchley, Swanson and Meadow Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 

Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.: N. 
. ce, 1123 B'way. 

Compo. 

Ohas. Emmel, 383 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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Concrete Block Machinery. 

Blakeslee Concrete Block & Machine Co., Colum 
bus, O 

rary Engineers and Builders. 


Bell Er eering & Construction Co., 220 


B'way 
a Se “C. 


Concrete Stairs. 

White Fireproof Construct Co 1 Madison Ave 
Ne Oe % 

Conductor Pipes. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O 

Consulting Electrical Engineers. 


Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, C 


Contracting Electrical Engineers. 
Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y¥. C 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn 


Cooking Ranges. 

Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Co., 43-45 Wooster St 
ms Bs. Go 

Covver oem 

John Trag r Steam Copper Works, 447 W. 26th 
St., N 'Y. c 

Decorators. 

sunceford & Co., 





h Ave Ch igo 
W. P. Nelson Co is Ave., Cl igo, Ill 
Tabard Inn Shops and Studio 1a Chestnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Disinfecting Apparatus. 
Bernstein Mfg ( od and Westmoreland St 
PI lelphia Pa 


Disinfectors for Institutions. 

Bernsteir Mf ( od ind Westmoreland St 
Philade phi a 

Door Hangers. 

Lane Bro Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Drainage and General Sanitation. 
Lederle Laboratorie S18 Sth Ave N. Y¥. ¢ 


Drawing Inks. 

Charles M. Higgins Co., Main Office, 271 9th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Frederick Post Co., 26 Reade St., N. Y. C.; 220 So 
C ark St Chicago 

Dumb- ‘Waiters. 

James Murtaugh Co., 202-204 E. 42d St., N. Y. C. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 12S Liberty St., N. Y. C 

Dynamos. 

Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis 


Electrical Engineers. 

Dent G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C 
Koh ler Bro 1804-12 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
ichardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn 


Elec ‘trical Equipment. 





Crouse-Hinds C New York, Boston, Cl igo, Cin- 
cinnat Say ‘rar sco Ma Office syracuse 
Fuller | 
Fisher Chicago 





Ri hart i ring Co... “Hi artfor ‘d, Conn. 

Thompson-Starrett Co., 51 Wall St., N. Y. C 

Electric Lighting Equipment. 

Northern El l il Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis 

Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Elevators. 

Otis Elevator Co., 1% 

Enamel. 

Chicago Varnish Co., 22 Vesey St., N. Y. C., 35 Dear 
porn St., Chicago. 

Enameled Brick. 

Sayre & Fisher Co., 207 B’way, N. Y. C 

Tiffany Enameled Brick Co., Momence, III. 

Enameled Metal eee al 


New York Metal Ceiling ., vod &ec., W. 24th St. 
Mm a. & 


Engineers and Contractors. 

American Bridge Co., 100 B'’way, N. Y. C.: Frick 

Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa.; Monadnock Bloc Chicago 
gineering & Construction Co., 220 B'way, N 





erett Clark Co., 1405-6 Title & rrust Bldg., 

l ago 

Cooper-Wigand-Cooke Co., 152-154 W. 34th St., N. 

Geo. A. Fuller Co., 185 Broadway, N. Y. C 

Levering & Garrigues Co., 552 W. 23d St.. N. Y. C. 

Thompson Sti arrett Co.. 5] Wall St., N. ¥. C 

A. & S. Wilson Co., Pittsburg, 

Expanded Metal. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O 

Sv ke Metal Lath & Rooving Co Niles, O 

Felt. 

C. B. Hewitt & Broe 4S Beekman St uw: 2s C 

Hiydrex Felt & Engineering Co., Chicage Ill.; East 
Walpole, Mas Washingion, D. C.; 120 Liberty; 
why. 2s G 

Fencing. 

F. E. Carpenter C¢ 7 &% Warren St N. ¥. ¢ 

Filters. 


Orlean 197 Baronne St Kansa ( 

Grand Ave 
Fireplace Fixtures. 
Alfred Boote Co., 124-126 W. 33d St., N. Y. C 
Wo H. Hooy & Co 10-12 E. M roe st ( £ 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., N. Y. C 
W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St., N. Y. C 
Rostand Mfg. Co., 137 Park St., New Haven, Conn 


Fir eproof Doors and Shutters. 


Fireproof Door Co., Minn Mit 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbu 





Fireproof Furniture. 

General Fireproofing C Youngstown, O 

Fireproofing. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co., (¢ age a nei ’ 
Cal.; Clinton, Mass.; N. Y. Offices, 33 Park Pl 
nd 150 Nassau St 

Fireproof Door Co., Minneapoli 

General Fireproofing C« 

Wo 





Xx ee 





mes A. M ler & Bro.. 
Visencenl Wood. 
Ame an Wood Fireproofing Co., 156 Sth Ave., N 

7. & 

Floor and Wood-Work Polish. ' 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 
Florists and Landscape Gardeners. 
Wadley & Smythe, 491 Sth Ave., N. Y. C 
Furnaces and Ranges. : 


Columbia Heating Co., Chicago, I] 

Thatcher Furnace Co., 240 Water St.. N. Y. Cc 

Furniture. 

Lunceford & Co., 143 Wabash Ave.. Chicago 

W. & J. Sloane, Broadway & 19th St.. N. ¥. Cc. : 

Tabard Inn Shops and Studios, 1600 Chestnut St | 
Philadelphia, P: ; 

Garden Furniture. / 


Erkins Studios, 4 W. 15th St., N. ¥. ¢ 

C. & &. Smithson, 328-2330 E 26th St., N. Y 

Garden Pottery. 

Gates Potter 
Chicaro 


C 
ies, 641 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


C. & &. Smithson, 328-330 E. 26th St.. N. Y. Cc 
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Gas and Electric Fixtures. 
Black & Boyd Mfg. Co., 22 F. 22d St., N ¥, &. 


David J. Braun Mfg. Co., Washington Boulevard 
and Union St., Chicago. 

Horn & Brannen Mfg. Co., 427 N. Broad St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Willy H. Lau, 12 Adams St., Pullman Bldg, Chicago 


R. Williamson & Co., Chicago. 


Gas and Gasoline Engines. 
National Meter Co., 
Chi and Be 
Glass Mosaics. 
Willy H. Lau, 12 Adams , Pullman B 
Ber S. Priest, 138-140 Congre St., Bostor 
N. Y. offic 25 W. Broadway. 

Graphite Paint. 
Detroit Graphite Mfg. Co., New York, 
cag Buffalo, St. Louis, Detroit. 


S4-S6 Chamber 


ago 


dg, Chis 


Ma 


St 


ag 


Boston, Chi 
Greenhouses. 
Hitchings & Co., 
Lord & B 


233 Mercer St., N. Y. C 


nham Co., N. Y. Office, 1133 B’way; Gen- 


ir! 


eral Office and Works at Irvington-on-Hudson 
Hardware. 
W. & E. T. Fitch, New Haven. Conn. 
H. B. Ives Co., New Haven, Con! _ 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Con! N. Y. Office, 79 


ast 


Chamber 
Hardwood Floors. 
Phelps Bro ( , Welling 
W i-Mosa Flooring ( 


Apparatus. 








Heating 
Amer n Radiator Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Columbia Heating Co., Chicago. 
Kelse leating Co., Syracuse N. ¥ N. Y. office, 
ly AY 
Lord ri n Co., N. Y. Office, 1133 B'way; Gen- 
eral Off ind Works at Irvington-on-Hudson. 
J. H. MceLa »., Canton, O. 
Mor n & Co., ( go, Il! 
Norw Mfg. Co 138 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
I] 
t r Furr Co., 240 Water St., N. Y. C 
er! i \ ( Old South Bldg Bo 
M 


Warren, Wet 
Hose (Fire). 
Eureka Fire Hose Co., 13 Bar 
Hospital Furniture. 


& Co., Camden, N. J. 


lay 





U Mfg ( od ind Westmoreland » 

tk a, Ps 
Intercommunicating Telephones. 
Electric Utilities Co., Fuller Bldg., N. Y. C. 
S. H. Couch Co., hl 156 Pearl St Boston 
Iron and Metal Workers. 
William Bayley Co., Springfield, O 
Bureau Bros., 2lst St. and Allegheny Ave., Phila., 


Pa. 

Canziani, 525-531 W. 26th St., N. Y. C. 
k Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Firepro , Youngstown, O. 
on Wor llth and Berry 


L. 
©. Ge 
Gene 


He 


ofing Co 


la Ir ks, N. Sts 


, Brooklyn, 


Willy au, 12 Adams St., Pullman Bldg., Chi- 
£ 111 

Massachusett Monumental Co 150 Nassau S&t., 
N YC 

Richey, Browne & Donald, Flushing and Metropoli- 


Maspeth, Borough of Queens, N. 


Works, 1237 DeKaib Ave., Brookiyn, 


3 


Standard Co., W. 15th and Laflin Chicago: 


Sts 


W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Oo N. Y. Office, 11 
Broadway 

U. S. Foundry and Sales Co., So. Norwalk, Conn 

Tno. Williams, 556 W. 27th St., N. Y¥. C. 

R. Williamson & Co., Chicago 


Winslow 
Ave 

Joist Hangers. 

Lane Bros. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Kitchen Equipment. 

Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Co., 
™. Bal ee 

YWoosier Mfg. Co., 


Bros. Co., Chicago; N. Y. Office, 160 5th 


43-45 Wooster St., 
Ind 


Newcastle, 


23 


Laundry Dryers. 


Nelson & Kreuter C¢ 


, Chicago. 
Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Machinery C 
N. Y. Office, 42 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Clothes Dryer Works, 136-138 W. 24th St 


o., Cincinnati 


o.3 


. Y. C.: 346-348 Wabash Ave., Chicago i‘ 
Nelson & Kreuter Co., Chicago, Il. 
Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. 
Lighting Fixtures. 
David J. Braun Mfg. Co., Washington Boulevard 
ind Union St Chicago 
¥. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. C. 
Horn & Brannen Mfg. Co., 427 N. Broad St., Phila., 
Pa 
Lighting and Power Plants. 
Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 20th St., N. ¥. C 
Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Mantels. 
Alfred Boote Co., 124-126 W. 33d St.. N. Y¥. C 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., N 0 
W. H. Jackson Co., 29 B. 17th St N ™ <x 


undry and Shops, 229-239 W. 28th St. 


tisele, 421 


lipway 


lith Ave., N. Y. C 
& Bro., 136th St. and E. 


Marble (Artificial). 

Mycenian Marble Co., 524 and 
Be Ge 

Memorial Windows. 

Harry Eldredge 
bridge, Ma 


Metal Ceilings. 


526 W. 


sith 


Goodhue, 23 Ch 


8s. 








New York Metal Ceiling ( oo, & W. 24th St 
Ms. we Go 

Metal-Covered Doors and Trim. 

Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Metal Furniture. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 

Metal Lath. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O 

Syke Metal Lath & Roofing Co Niles, O 

Truss Me 1 Lath Co., 15 Whitehall St.. N. Y. C 

White F proof ¢ ructio Co 1 Madi Ave., 
Ne, as Oe 





Metal Roofing. 


nerican Rolling Mill Co., Cine oO. 


nnatl, 





Metal Shingle C 
Taylor Co 


Montross 
N. & 


American Sheet Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburg; B Park Bldg., N. Y. C. 
Cortright Metal g Co., Philadelphia & Chicago, 
i. 2. 


Camden, N. 


G , Philade phia, Pa. 
Modeling. 
A. P. Lombard 
Mass. 
Mosaic Wood Floors. 
Phelps Bros. & Co., Wellington, 
Wood Mosaic Flooring Co., 
Mosaic Workers. 
Batterson & Eisele, 431 
Hawes & Dodd, 24 Adams St., Chicago 
J. N. Ingham, 489 Land Title Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Motors, Electric. 
Kohler Bros., 1804-12 Fisher 
Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., 


& Co., 99-101 Bristol St Boston, 


oO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ith Ave... N.. ¥. C. 






Bldg., Chicago. 

Madison, Wis. 

Musical Instruments. 

Steinway & Sons, 107-109 E. l4th St., N. Y. C. 

Ornamental Ironwork. 

L. Canziani, 525-531 W. 26th St., 

F. EB. Carpenter Co., 7 & 9 Warren 

C. Colnik Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cooper-Wigand-Cooke Co., 152-154 W. 34th St., MB. 
¥. ¢ 


B.. 2. 


St 


C. 
me. & 


Schubert Iron Works, 1237 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 
mes 
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Designed and Erected for D. & L. C. Warner, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N.Y 


LORD & BURNHAM CoO Largest builders of Greenhouses, Graperies, Rose: 
New York Office: 1133 Broadway, cor. 26th Street houses, ete. , 
General Office Works: Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. Our Conservatories are most attractive in design and 


very strong In construction 


Greenhouses, Roschouses,Conservatories, ete | write to-day to our New York Office for Construction 


We Manufacture ‘*‘BURNHAM”’’ BOILERS for Catalogue of ‘up-to-date’ Greenhouses, also Green 
Heating Dwellings, Stores, Greenhouses, etc. house Heating and Ventilating Catalogue. 






















If you want the best Cement use only 


Northampton 
Br and Our ig a 


(EXTRACT ) 























Works at StocKertown, Pa. 


Testing Laboratory — Department of Public WorKks— Bureau of Surveys 
City of Philadeiphia, Pa. 


GEO. 8S. WEBSTER, Chief Engineer W. PURVIS TAYLOR, Engineer in Charge 


AVERAGE RESULTS OF PORTLAND CEMENT TESTS MADE DURING 1902 


Ultimate Tensile Strength in Pounds per Square Inch. 


















































Fineness _ 
Brand Neat 1 to 3 Standard Cuartz Sand 
No. | No. | 1 7 | 28/21/13 4 | 7 | 28 | 3 | 4 
100 | 200 | Day | Days| Days} Mos.| Mos.| Mos.| Days| Days} Mos. Mos.| Mos. 
Alpha...... oe agile ai ea 90.8 | 74.6 || 337] 857] 929] 775] 805] ....] 236] 806] 285| 820] .... 
eae 92.2 | 77.8)|| 408] 650] 689] 705] 675] 763] 186] 265] 858) 351] 898 
US Ae aeons: 92.4] 75.2|| 888] 689] 725] 768] ....] ....] 203] 835] 850] ....] .... 
RS opie 7 aes 91.6 | 76.6|| 813] 666] 739] 710] 683] 716] 233] 317] 858) 356] 391 
|” ae 91.4 | 73.1 | 405 | 767| 781 | 590] 610] 720] 216] 275] 225) 290] 207 
| ih Sea edemin tate: 90.6 | 75.3!) 310] 688] 783 |) 793] 837] 826] 204] 813] 870) 872] 37% 
NORTHAMPTON ....... 92.8 /|75.5|) 375 | 669 | 807 | 751 | 790 | 795 | 235 | 352) 371 | 390 | 396 
eats | 96.8 190-811 816] 622) 751] 621] ....] ....| 275) 4881 418] ....] .... 
ee 93.1] 76.1 || 222) 632 731 | 729] 628] 550| 204] £289] 283] 837] 331 
Eee Ee 90.8 | 73.3 || 446| 745| 744] 734] 676 5} 210] 289] 810] 800] 298 
_ eee: 90.5 | 75.1|| 811 | 778| 764] 637] 602] 820] 264] 827] 825] 318] 378 
: .  ___ RRC 89. 70.5 || 444] 660| 73 748) 712| 753| 201} 804] 343)| 348] 353 
1 ' 
*Average of accepted Cement. 


NORTHAMPTON PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
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Ornamental Ironwork.— (Continued.) 

Standard Co., W. 15th and Laflin Sts., Chicago 

W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, O N. Y. Office, 11 
Broadway 


U. S. Foundry & Sales Co., So. Norwalk, Conn. 

Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; N. Y. Office, 160 5th 
Ave. 

Paints. 

Bridgeport Wood-Finishing Co., 55 Fulton St., 
N. Y. C.; New Milford, Conn.; Phila.; Chicago 


Chicago Varnish Co., 22 Vesey St., N. Y. C.; 35 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Detroit Graphite Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland 


New York, 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., Fulton St., Cor. 
William, N. Y. C.; Phila. and Chicago 

National Lead Co., 100 William St., N. Y. C. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., 71 B’way, N. Y. C. 

Panelboards and Switchboards (fox 


Light and Power). 


Crouse-Hinds Co., New York, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, San Francisco; Main Office, Syracuse, 
Wie. He 


Parquet Flooring. 
W. H. Cooley, 30 E. Monroe St., Cl 
Wood Mosaic Flooring Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 
Pianos. 
Steinway & Sons, 107 E. 14th St., N. Y. C 
Plaster Board. 

C. W. Capes, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C 

C. B. Hewitt & Bros iS Beekma 





Sackett Wall Board Co., 17 Battery Pl. a. 
Plasterers. 
H. L. Benert, 508 W. 24th St., N. Y. C 


Plumbing Fixtures. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co., 
253 B’way, N 5 ae 

Naturo Co., Salem, N. J. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 


Waterbury, Conn.; 





Pittsburg, Pa 


John Trageser Steam Copper Work 447 W. 26th 
%., a. ¥. € 

Union Brass Works Co 7 Sherman St., Bost 
Ma 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Pneumatic Interchange. 
Lamson 
Mass. 
Polish (Floor). 
Butcher Polish Co., 


Consolidated Store Service Co., 3oston, 


306 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Porcelain Enameled Baths. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


Porcelain Enamel Paint. 
Rinald Bros., 1142-1146 N. Hancock St., Phila., Pa. 
Prisms. 


American Bar-Lock Co., Land 
delphia 

American Luxfer Prism Co., 
Chicago 


Title Bldg Phila- 


346-348 Wabash Ave., 
Radiators. 


American Radiator Co., Chicago. 
J. H. McLain Co., Canton, O 


Reflectors. 
I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. C 


Refrigerators. 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Reinforced Concrete Construction. 
Bell Engineering & Construction Co., 220 B'way, N. 
%. & 


General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 


Roofing Slate. 
E. J. Johnson & Co., 38 Park Row, N. Y. C. 


Roofing Tiles. 
O. D. Person, 160 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Roofing Tin. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Battery Park Bldg., N. Y. C 


N. & G. Taylor Co., Chestnut ané 3d Sts., Phila., 
Pa.; N. Y. Office, 1123 B’way. 
Rugs. 


W. & J. Sloane, Broadway & 19th St., N. ¥. C 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 
York Safe and Lock Co., York, Pa. 


Safety Tread. 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water St., 
soston; 1020 Park Row Bldg., N. Y. C. 


Sand Brick. 


H. Huennekes Co., 114-118 Liberty St., SN. Y. C. 


, 


Sanitary Plumbing Appliances. 

Naturo Co., Salem, N. J. 

Never-Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 

John Trageser, Works, 447 W. 
ing eer 2 ee 





wh 


team Copper 26th 


Boston, Mass 


forks C 7 Sherman St 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago, II] 


Sash Cord. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 

Sash Locks. 

W. & E. T. Fitch Co., New Haven, Conn, 

Sash Operating Device. 

Hitchings & Co., 233 Mercer st., N. Y. C. 

Lord & Burnham Co., N. Y. Office, 1138 B’way; 





Gen’'l Offices and Works, Irvington-on-Hudson. 

Sewer Trap. 

F. BE. Cudel Cleveland, O. 

Shades and Domes. 

Benj. S. Priest, 138-140 Congress St., Boston, Mas 
N. Y. offi 25 W. Broadway. 

Sheathing Papers. 

Cc. B. Hewitt & Bros., 48 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 

Sheet Metal Frames and Sash. 

Harry C. Knisely Co., 278 So. Canal St., 

Jas. A. Miller & Bro., 131 So 


Chicago. 
Clinton St., Chicagu. 
Shingle Stains. 


141 Milk St., Boston, 
Preston & Co., Norwich, 


Samuel Cabot, 
Parker, 


Mass. 
Conn. 
Snow Guard. 

Folsom Snow Guard Co., 
Gilman Srow Guard Co., 


Boston, Mass, 
Boston, Mass. 
Sound Deadeners. 

Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Staff. 


Chas. Fmmel, 383 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 


Stained and Leaded Glass. 

Flanagan & Biedenweg Co., 66 Illinois St., Chicago. 

Harry E. Goodhue, 23 Church Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 

Benj. S. Priest, 138-140 Congress St., Boston, Mass.: 
N. Y. office: 25 W. Broadway. 

Stair Treads. 

American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water St., 
Boston, Mass.; 1020 Park Row Bldg., N. Y. C. 

Steam and Hot Water Heating. 

Morgan & Co., Chicago, III. 


* Thatcher Furnace Co., 240 Water St., N. Y. C 


Thermograde Valve Co., Old Boston, 


Mass. 


South Bldg., 


Steel Concrete Construction. 
Bell Engineering & Construction Co., 220 B'way, N. 
Y 


General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 
Truss Metal Lath Co., 15 Whitehall St., N. Y. C. 


Steel Rolling Doors and Shutters. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
















TURAI 


THE. TABARDINN.SHOPS 
& STUDIOS 


SUCCESSORS TO 
THE QUAKER SHOPS 


RECORD. 
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WoRKERS BY HANDIN WOOD, LEATHER 
AND METAL FOR FURNITURE AND IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION 


Room Treatment From Original Designs 
| Architects’ Correspondence Invited 
| Suggestions, Mustrations &Ipformation upon Request 


1609 CHESTNUTST, PHILADELPHIA.PA. 





~~ See, -- sees --+ — - — 
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Stone. 
Massachusetts 
> a 
John R. Smith’s Son, 


Monumental Co., 150 Nassau _ St., 


Foot B. 103d St., N. Y. C. 


Store and Saloon Fixtures. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 227-220 4th Ave 
me. Be Ge 

Structural Iron and Steel. 

Bridge Co., Chicago Pittsburg a = 

100 B' way 

Cooper-Wigand-Cooke Co., 192-154 W. 34th St., N 

Co., 552 W. 23d St., N. Y. C. 


Wall St.. N. Y¥. C 


Garrigue 


Starrett Co., 51 


Levering & 
rhompsor 
Stucco Board. 


( W. Capes, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Telephones. 
Electr Utilitie Co 
S. H. Couch Co., lu 


Fuller Bldg., N. Y¥. C 


156 Pearl St., Boston 


Temperature Regulation. 


Power Regulator Co 111 Sth ave. Hi I. © 
4) Dearborn St Chicago 

Terra Cotta. 

American Terra Cotta & Ceramic Co., Chicago 

Northwestern Terra Cotta Ce 1000 Clybourn Ave 


Chicago, III. 
Theatre Lighting. 
I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. C. 
Tower Clocks. 
E. Howard Clock Co 15 W ngt St Bost 
$1 Maiden Lane N Y ( 103 State 
Tube Transit. 
Lan l 


Consolidated Store Serv € ( 


nt Boston, 
Maas 
Vacuum Steam Heating. 
Morgan & Co., Ch ago, Ill. 
Valves. 
nkins Br New York, Bost Philadelphia 


N¢ va Mfe. Cc 13S k Bou V a. <4 ¥ 49) 
rhermograd \ Co Old Sou I £ I 


Varnish. 
Chicago Varnish C« 22 Vesey St N Gt. & 
Dearborn St., Cl Zo 
F. W. Devoe & C. T Ray! 
William, N. Y¥. C 
Vault Doors. 
York Safe & Lock Co. 
Vault Lights. 
Ar I in Bar-Lock ( L 1 Title Bldg., Phila- 
iciphia 
American 
Cy ago 
Amer ar Masor 
I tesa Ma 
Ventilators. 
American Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O 
Wall Hangings. 


Fr. Beck & Co., 7th Ave. and 29th St.. N. ¥. C 
142 W. 23d | ; 
43 Franklin Ave 
Bip Os Ee © 43 E 





York, Pa 


4uxfer Prism Co., 346-348 Wabash Ave, 
Safety Tread Cx 10 Water St., 
1020 Park Row Bldg., N. Y. C. 


St Ps Sie 
Tenafly, N. J.: 
Randolph St., 





le Oilcloth Co 


Watchman Clocks. 

E. Howard Clock Co $03 
41 Maiden Lane, N. Y. C 

Water Analysis. 

Lederle Labe 


Water Filters. 
National Filter Co 
Buren 


20 B’way, N. Y. C. 


Boston; 


St., Chicago. 


Washington St., 
103 State 


yratorie 


Chicago 


Sts Baltimore 


Dearbort a 
\ I H03 N 
Orleans 157 Baronne St 
Grand Ave 


id Van 
New 
1221 


I 
Calvert St 
Kansas City 


Water Heaters. 
Humphrey Co., 538 
Thatcher Furnace Co., 
Water Meters. 
National Meter (C<¢ 
Chicago & Boston. 
Waterproof Felt. 
Hydrex Felt & Engineering ‘ Chicago 
Walpole Mass W hingtor Re 120 


h 


erty St., N. Y. ¢ 


Rose St Kalamazoo, Mi 
N. Y. 


‘ ch. 
240 Water St., Je 


Chamber St N. ¥. C 


S4-S6 


Bast 
Lib 


Waterproof Paints. 
Graphite Mfg. Co New 
Buffalo, Cleveland, De 


York 


troit 
roit 


Detroit Boston, Chi- 


ago 
Waterproof Wall Covering. 
Standard Table Oilcloth Co., 320 B’way, N. Y. C. 
Water Storage Systems. 


Acme Water Storage & Construction Co., 13-21 Park 


& W g Mfg. ( Kenda id 
Water Tanks. 
| t & W g Mfg Kendallville, Ind 


Wax Finish (for Interior Woodwork). 

Buteche Pe h Cc oo Atlant Ave.. Boston, Mass 

Weather Strips. 

Parag letal Weather Strip, 
nN. xX. & 

Welded Fab 


( 


112-114 W. 42d S&t., 


ric. 
W oth . 1 I 

Clit M: N. Y. Offices, 33 Park PI., 

Nassau St 
White Lead. 


( 


Windmilis. 


& Walling Mfg. ¢ Ket 


Windows (Prism). 


\1 n Luxfer Prism Co., 160 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Window Stop Adjusters. 
H. B. Ives . New Haven, Conn 
Window Ventilating Locks. 
H. B. Ive New Haven, Cor 
Wire Glass Windows. 


) 
Ja 4 Miller & Bro 131 
Wire Lath. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co.: N. Y¥. Offices 
150 N u St.: Boston: Chicago: San 
Clinton, Ma 

Wiring (Electric). 


H ry ¢ IK =i 


Chicago, 


=o. Clinton St., Chicago. 


3} Park PIl., 
‘rancisco; 





NN 


ISO4-12 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
Northern Blect ] 


Mfz. Cx 
Wood Carving. 

\ P. Lombard & Co., Boston Ma 
Woed Filler. 


Wood-Finishing Co., 


ge I New M 
oo Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


lford, Conn.; 

Wood Fireproofing. 

American Wood F 
y 


Fireproofine 


reproofing Co., 156 Sth Ave., N 


Mfg. Co., 88 Beaver St., N. Y. C. 


Wood Preservative. 

Samuel Cabot. 141 Milk St Boston, 

Preserval Mfg Co., New York, 
Fra 


Mass. 


line Chicago, 


rall San 
neisco 

Woodworking. 

Glaser, Rohrer & Co., 1st Ave. and 
Zine White. 

New Jersey 


fist St.. N. Y. @. 


Zine Co., 71 B’way, N. Y. C. 
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Garden Furniture 














Garden Furniture 


made of artificial stone, 
from our own or 


FROM 
ARCHITECTS’ 
DESIGNS 


C.& & Smithson 


32S and 330 East 26t1b St. 
Rew Work 


Tel., 2652 Madison Sq. 
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MEMORIAL CLOCK LATELY FURNISHED BY US 
AT BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


: GUY LOWELL, Architect :::: :::: 





We solicit inquiries for work of this description 





WESTMINSTER CHIMING 
SOUCWER CLOC ES 
FOR PRIVATE ESTATES A SPECIALTY 
Atso GATE LODGE 
TOWER CLOCES 


AND 
CLOCKS FOR WATER TOWERS 





REFERENCES ON APPLICATION 
THE E. HOWARD 
CLOCK COMPANY 


BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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$1800.00 in Prizes Draithismen 2" 


What We Want.—Model plans for an attractive and practical kitchen—not a 


kitchen for a palace but one suited to the average residence or apartment of to-day. 





The plans must contain the best possible model of a kitchen cabinet, em- 
The 


Conditions 





bodying the full working surface of a kitchen table and utilizing the space 








above and below the table as a convenient place for the food stuffs and 
utensils used in every day kitchen work. 

Drawings must be on the scale of three-quarters of an inch to the foot. They 
may be in line or in wash, in black and white or in color, according to the preference 
of the designers. 

Each competitor must submit: 

(1.) Carefully drawn floor plan showing location of doors to rear, to pantry, to 
dining room ; placing of windows ; arrangement of range, sink, ice-box, kitchen cabinet, 
tc. If any necessary convenience is placed outside the kitchen, its position must be 
indicated on the plan. 

(2.) Carefully drawn elevations of four sides of kitchen. 

(3.) Carefully drawn perspective and elevation of side containing the cabinet. 
The shape and proportions of the cabinet should accord with the kitchen scheme. All 
necessary sections should be indicated. 

(4.) A clear description of the kitchen and cabinet not exceeding seven hundred 
words. 

All drawings are to become the property of the donors of the prizes. Transporta- 
tion charges must be prepaid on all designs. 

The competition will remain open until August 1, 1905. 
Piers In the model kitchen the useful should not exclude the agreeable. Ventila- 
RKemem- : : : ; P ; ; 
eanee tion must be borne in mind; the building in of the range; the placing of 
windows both for light and for decorative effect; the treatment of wood- 





work; the use of material for floor, walls or table tops which has some special 
value for cleanliness or durability. Suggestions for furniture and for color scheme are 
also in order. 

ABOVE ALL, there should be borne in mind, the possibility of IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
KITCHEN CABINET. The ideal cabinet should present all the housewife’s requirements 
within easy reach of her hand, and should have a full working table surface. To save 
space, to save steps, to save trouble is its threefold object. It should not be cramped 
or crowded; all its parts should work freely; its proportions and lines should be artistic. 

dei ~ | The following eminent gentlemen have consented to serve as Judges: 
Seiten Joseph Freedlander, Architect, New York City, 
Jules Guerin, Artist, New York City, 
W. J. Beauley, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 

The $1000 for the Best Design. 

Prizes | $500 for the Second Best Design. $300 for the Third Best Design. 


To assist competitors a booklet showing the best kitchen cabinets now being made 
will be mailed upon application. 














G. P. McDOUGALL & SON, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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‘The 
Roebling 


System 
of 


Fire- 















nel ba a a , 7 
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= ee 


Proofing 


is the 





Recognized 


HOTEL ST. REGIS ST. AND 5TH AVE., NEW YORK | otal .\dard 
rbridg , Owners 


Trowbr & Li vin . Archts. ys cn 
The Roet ti yste oh »-Proof Flo 


HE _ROEBLING | 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE: FULLER BUILDING, TWENTY 
THIRD STREET © BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
WORKS: TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 











BRANCHES: BOSTON ° PITTSBURG °: ST. LOUIS * PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND - SEATTLE BUFFALO * CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Chicago 

















BRONZE METAL BRACKET LAMP, DIAMOND NAT'L BANK 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
McCLuRE & Spank, Architects 


The 
Ulinslow Bros. 


Company 


Ornamental fron & Bronze 


Rew Work 
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American 
Bridge Company 
of New York 





ANNUAL CAPACITY, 600,000 TONS 











Contracting Offices in all large cities 


GENERAL OFFICES 
42 Broadway, New York 
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Comfort Efficiency 
Economy Durability 
Is pa y tal I Z 
I ! I w“ you I 


COLUMBIA HEATING CO., 


10 DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 


Dolor 





Spring Heat 


To men whose rooms are heated 
by ordinary steam systems, spring 
means too much heat. They must 
freeze —and they 

But who 


either 
commonly 
have the 


Stew or 
stew. those 
WEBSTER 
SYSTEM OF STEAM 
CIRCULATION 


They can 


are happy. 
merest ‘‘thimbleful’’ of heat on mild 
days without shutting it off entirely. 
It is the ene system that gives each 
occupant perfect control of the tem-. 
perature of his room, 


have the 


Write for booklet 21 H 








WARREN WEBSTER 
Of) 


CAMDEN,N.J. 





3%, or vastly more— 
as you choose. 





The bank may pay 3” interest on 
the cash difference between the cost 
of putting in a hot-air furnace or 
stoves and the cost of 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


But this difference invested in our 
outfit for steam and water warming 
will yield many times the 3% (many 
users save as high as 40%) by the 
great economy in fuel and labor, 
absence of repairs and in household 
cleanliness. Then, too, the outfit out- 
wears the building —is a permanent 
investment. These facts are estab- 
lished. It is not the first cost but the 
low cost of running that decides 
shrewd investors our way. 


control 
most important. 
the dividends 


After all, the comfort, convenience and absolute 
of inside temperature in any weather, are 
These benetits represent the rea/ economy 
which figures do not and cannot measure 

Whether your building is OLD or new, SMALL or 
large, farm or city, send for our booklet ( /vee) ‘* Heating 
Investments Successful.’ It will make you a better judge 
of heating values. This is the b 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 15. CHICAGO 


SESH HD 


est season to buy! 
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Geo. A. Fuller Company 


y Wr have built 


more than 


Twe Hundred 





Fireproof Build- 





ings in che princi- 
— 
pal cities of the 


United States, 






aot and are prepared 


ia OI heer iy 
44 7 D sa 


i | to give owners of 


ri property contem 
3 plating improve 
| ments the benefit 
| of our experience 


and advice. 


“s 7) 
are — 4 


TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORE 
FRANCIS H. KIMBALL, Architect 


FIREPROOF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Orric £s 


New YorK BALTIMORE 
Boston WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA PiTrTsBURG 








CHICAGO 














—» 
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ee — : =| NASH GAS AND 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


afford ideal electric lighting and 
pumping plants for the 


Fire Protection 
and Lighting of 
Country Homes 


= 











~~. (G 
~ & 













METER CO., 
84-86 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


318 Deacborn St., 159 Franklin St, 


Chicago Boston 


We also manufacture a 
complete line of 
WATER METERS 
Sto 60 inch. 











House of C. L. Blur, Far Hills, N. J. Carrere d Hastings, Architects. 


Vault in the Knickerbocker Trust Company's Building, New York. McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 


FACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, YORK, PA. 
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JOHN COOPER, President 
JOHN K. COOKE, Vice-President 
A. A. WIGAND, Secretary and Treasurer 


¥ * 





THE 
COOPER- 
WIGAND- 
COOKE 
COMPANY 


WARN es 
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ENGINEERS 
CON TRACTORS 


il El 7 QURAINE 
NEW YORK CITY 
STRUCTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
BY COOPER-WIGAND-COOKE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STRUCTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL 


IRON WORK 


=== FOR BUILDINGS == 






































Offices: 152-154 West 34th Street, Manhattan 
Shops: Emmet Street, Newark, N. J. 


3 
Le DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED x 
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‘LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Complete Equipment for 


Hotels, Hospitals, Institutions and Residences 
Plans and Estimates Gladly Furnished 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


42 Cortlandt Street STATION H 119 Franklin Street 


q New York CINCINNATI, Oo. Chicago, IIls. - 











SAMSON SPOT SASH CORD =SAMSON 








= fre from imperfections in braid and finish. CORDAGE 
peat one rith common grades. 
THE COST OF RENEWAL I3 MORE WORKS 


THAN THE 





COST OF THE CORD. 
BOSTON 
MASS. 











Laundry 
‘Drying 
Apparatus 











Residences 
Apartment Houses 
Institutions 
Hotels, Etc. 


CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER WORKS *yXork and 


Chicago 





MAKE WU YS 7 
MACHINERY 


Our Machines Won the Grand Prize 


at St. Louis, and they have won friends everywhere among users. 
WRITE US ABOUT YOUR NEEDS. 


NELSON &» KREUTER CO. 


Main Offices and Factory: 955-975 North Spaulding Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Different Matched Flooring 






Ore 


The Large Amount 
of Wood Around 
the Nail 


Ordinary matched flooring is 





mote 


The Peculiar Shape 

of Tongue and 

Groove; They Drive 
Together Perfectly 


Ordinary matched flooring 


Nore 


The Rounded Low- 
er Shoulder Does 
. Away with the 
Splintering of 

the Sharp 
least danipness would make it Corners of Or- 
siciinsiie Ge: eine Wt iuaieihie dinary Flooring. 














undercut and the nail often splits 


the lower shoulder. must be wade to fit loose or the 


WRITE ME TO-DAY FOR SAMPLES OR ESTIMATES 


WILLIAM H. COOLEY, 1160-1168 Clyburn Ave., Chicago. 


























LANE BROTHERS CO. 


Joist and 
Timber Hangers 











Thousands of feet of our Parquetry bor- 


ders are being used in the new Chicago 
Post Office. 
We can suit the high-class architect or 


the small consumer as well as the 





Government. 

Made from mild steel bars Uniform tensile 
strength throughout Broad bearing surfaces. 
ey Dawe sqnane Nailing surfaces both 
on top and face of beam. More than one hundred ; Se icati 
listed sizes. Any modification to order. Sold Book of designs sent on application to 
through Hardware Trade. 


LANE BROTHERS CoO., ¥ 
(The Door Hanger Manufacturers.) WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING C0. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Agents in most of the large cities. 








Rochester, N. Y., or New Albany, Ind. 
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WILLIAM H. HOOPS G&G CO. 









Fine 

Fireplace 

_| Furnishings, 
| Andirons 

| in all 

finishes, 

Fire Sets, 

Spark Guards, 

Etc. 


Full line of 
| Imported and 
Domestic Tiles. 


Original 
Fireplace 
| Ideas. 





OUR DISPLAY ROOMS, 10 AND 12 EAST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 














ALFRED BOOTE MANTELS 
COMPANY .22. FIREPLACES 
124-126 W. 33d ST.. NEW YORK TILES 














= Architectural 
Wood Work and 


High Grade 
Store and Office 
Fixtures 


= cE 2 } . { a al 33 . GLASER, ROHRER 
: 4 & COMPANY 
es FIRST AVENUE 
4Ist to 42d Streets 
NEW YORK 


ee Telephone, 835- 38th 
The Waldorf-Astoria Segar Co.’s Store, Hanover National Bank Building. er 


Fitted up by Glaser, Rohrer & Co. 
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High Grade Building 
& Insulating Papers 











VENETIA AND COTTAGE BRANDS 


Best and Strongest Red Rosin 
Sized Sheathing Made 


TRADE, MARK 


TER 
STANT BOARD S 


Superior to wood or metal lath ‘‘NO NOISE”’ DEADENING FELT 
in the construction of plastered 


walls and ceilings. 
The sheathing of a wooden house U. S. FIBRE PLASTER BOARDS 
was burned off to the Sackett For Sheathing, Ceilings, Walls, &c 


Plaster Boards which yrotectec . . 
: a ’ prote ted Can be Painted or Kalsomined 
the interior from damage. That’s 


what we mean by “A Fire Re- —— 

sistant. “OLD HICK” Red Rope Sheathing 
If you use our method instead of 

the old-fashioned laths and plaster, 

you have aneffectual fire stop. 


A FIRE RESI 





Strongest Building Paper Made 








Wei SEND FOR SAMPLES 
rite for sample and 
Turther information 
Sackett Wall Board Co., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. Cc. B. HEWITT G BROS. 
Grand Rapids Plaster Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 48 Beekman St., New York 























Architectural KOH-I-NOOR 
Ornamentation ano MEPHISTO 


For Exterior and Interior Use L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S FAMOUS 
TRACING CLOTHS 





UNEQUALED IN 
TRANSPARENCY 
ERASING QUALITIES 
AND FREEDOM 
FROM PIN HOLES 


Samples and prices on 
application, 


We also Import ‘‘ Kohinoor”’ 
and ‘‘Mephisto” Drawing 
Pencils, Elf Detail Pencils, 
“H’’ Pliable Rubbers, 
Hardtmuth’s Colored Wax 
Crayons. 





In PAPIER MACHE, COMPO, STAFF and PLAS- 
TER. WOOD CARVING and MODELING. 
MODELS made for WOOD and STONE CARV- 
ING, CEMENT and METAL CASTINGS, Etc. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
in colors 


Executing Work from Architect’s 
Details Our Specialty 


CHARLES EMMEL 








28 READE ST., NEW YORK 
3 No. 383 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 218 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
CDAD ADA AAD AAA ons PNPPNASARSY pene ES AEE AD 








THE 


¥/ WN AV FNINVZ: -2 
RDWAVET io] bows 





SECTION SHOWING UNDERCUT KEY 





THE **sTUCCO’? PLASTERBOARD AS A FOUNDATION 
FOR PORTLAND CEMENT EXTERIORS OF COUNTRY 
HOUSES, IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER METHODS 
SAMPLES MAILED UPON APPLICATION 


ARCHITECTURAL 


RE( ‘( IRD. 





Compare this with what you know 
of metal lath or any other method: 


“STUCCO ™ board will last as long as the house 
It can’t rust 
vut half the 


It requires al amount of material to 


plaster as metal 

It is solid and rigid and will not bend under the 
trowel. 

Being a non-conductor of heat and cold, it ren- 


ders a house cool in summer and warm in 
winter, 

It is fire-proof 

It adds strength to the house 

It is easily nailed up and can be 
ding, sheathing or furring 


It has a perfect undercut key 


applied to stud- 


Architects who have used *‘STUCCO”™ board 


recommend it to their fellows 














Takes the Place 








of a Pantry 


© A Hoosier kitchen cabinet costs 
less than built-in cupboards and 
flour bins — is far more convenient 
greatly Space 
of 


—and CCONOMIZES by 





doing away with the need a 


pantry. 


© Architects are specify- 
Cabinets in 
and 


ing | Lox ysier 


apartment buildings 
dwellings—as a 
for the old 
fashioned pantry. 


small 
substitute 


yA i 


Catalog and special terms on request 


Hoosier Mfg. Company, New Castle, Ind. 











Designee 


H. L. 
aya Plastic 


508 West 24th Street 
New York City 


r and Artificer in 


Ornamentation 





Telephone, 2165 Chelsea Prompt 


and Accurate 


Estimates 








TEL. 75 HARLEM 


WORKS: 


Monthly Reference: 
St. Francis’ 


Schickel & 





Ditmars, 


CLARENCE P. SMITH 


JOHN R. SMITH’S SON 


FOOT OF EAST 1030 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CUT STONE CONTRACTOR 


Hospital, entire block, 142d to 143d St., 


Brook Ave. to St. Ann’s Ave. 


Architects. 
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PLASTIC ORNAMENTS 


@) Most extensive stock line in the mar- 

|| ket. Interior and Exterior Ornaments 
of every description in Cement, Composi- 
tion, Plaster and Wood. Columns, 
Capitals, Brackets, Cornices, Friezes, 
Mouldings. 


MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUES EVER ISSUED 


THE DECORATORS’ SUPPLY CO. 


New York: 156 Fifth Avenue 
yYChicago: 215 South Clinton Street 














CARL A. KEHRWIEDER, New York Representative 




















THE BLATCHLEY COLONIAL 


PORCH COLUMN 





ANUFACTURED from solid 

squares, seasoned by cen- 

tre boring. The most substantial, 

permanently durable and satis- 
factory column made 


URNED from our own de- 
signs or to conform accur- 
ately to architects’ drawings 


CHARLES 4G. 


ESTIMATES ON REQUEST 


BLATCHLEY 
Mills and Offices: Swanson, McKean and 
Meadow Streets, . . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys. 


‘‘AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 











This is one of the most complete publi 
cations of its kind, and will assist those 
who are wondering where they will go to 
spend their vacation this summet 

It contains a valuable map, in addition 
to mu¢ h intere sting inltormation regarding 
resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a two 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen 
ger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York 































W E are pleased to announce 
that we now have in opera 
tion a plant for the manu 
facture of the Koll Patent Lock 
Joint Column on the Pacific Coast 
We have taken this step to re 
lieve the overtaxed condition of 
our plants at Mt. Vernon, N . 
and Chicago, lll. (Henry Sanders 
Co.) and to facilitate the delivery 
of all orders west of the Rocky 
Mountains. This will result in 
considerable saving of time and 
expense by reason of shorter 
freight hauls toour rapidly grow- 
ing list of customers in this terri 
tory. We have arranged to have 
the Koll Columns manufactured 
by the A. J. Koll Planing Mill Co 
of Los Angeles, Cal., who have a 
completely equipped plant for the 
manufacture of goods of this 
eharacter 


Send for Catalogue 'R.' 





_NOT 

< N 

c ~ = 
% | KOLLS | 3 
r PATENT | = | 


4 Ld | 
\ <= "i 
id ae” 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U.S.A. N.Y. Office, 1123 Broadway 
Also HENRY SANDERS Co., Chicago, Il 
A. J. KOLL PLANING MILL Co., Los Angeles, Cal 
Manufacturers of 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 
for Pergolas, Porches, or Interior Use. 
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Automatic Electric Elevators 


are particularly well adapted for private 
residence service, as with our improved 
Push Button System of Control an elevator 
attendant is unnecessary. The operating 
device is so simple that the younger 
members of the family can manage the car 
with entire safety. The car is under the per- 
fect control of the passenger at all times. 








OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


LILLIBRIDGE 28-257. 
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Working Model with Catalogue 
mailed free 








IVES’ PATENT 
WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 


3 -) HEAVY BED. 


Fl 


Patented June 14, 1898; October 2, 1900. 


FOR WINDOWS anp SLIDING DOORS 


INSURES PROTECTION AGAINST COLD 
DRAUGHTS, DUST, RATTLING OR BINDING 


The only Window Stop Adjuster made from one piece of metal that has a heavy bed that 
will not bend or cup in tightening the screw. Manufactured only by 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 

















bit B Beat 
TRADEMARK 





Awarded the Gold 
Medal atthe St.Louis 
Exposition, 1904, for 
Superiority of Goods 














Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


New York Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia 











; 
STA NLEY’S 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 








BEAUTIFUL 
NOISELESS 
STRONG 








Artistic Booklet and Calendar Free 








THE STANLEY WORKS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

79 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 
S 








+) 
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Quality in Building Materials 


Are 


superficial examination, to 


you depending merely on a maker’s name, or a 
€ We test and 
analyze steel, cements, paints, oils and all other building 


materials, in the interest of the architect and his clients. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES 


insure it? 





518 Fifth Avenue 





New York City 











PATENTEES NOTICE 


We procure Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, and Copyrigh‘s without un- 
necessary delay. Incorporation of 
companies be 
J. B. SABINE 
E.. F. VACHERON 
181 Broadway 
N.Y. City 





Attorneys and 
Counsellors at Law 











H mn ARD UNIVERSITY 
‘HE LAWRENCE S¢ IENTIFIO SCHOOL 





s four-year cours f study le: adi n » the de gree 
of S ‘3 in Civil, “Me hanical, and EI etri — Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Me ‘tallurgy, Are ites ture, Li apase ape 
Architecture, Forestry, Chemis stry, olo gy, Biology, 
Anatomy ar 1d Hyg rie 7 A ‘paration fe or medical 
schools), Science for Te sche rs, and acourse of General 
Science. For the cates mn 1e and infe mati mn, address, 
J. L. LOVE, 16 University Hall. C embride Ma 

N LAL ER, De an 














tianal + Enaine Meliow. 
“ie eee a 


die 


Ce niral Office : 
s Bank Putidin 
ee 





erman Sai 


(,FaIMe c\ 





A Better Lae Than Yours 








Specific infor Would be in 
mation is given as 
d depos 


Ss, sandstones 


to undeveloy 
its of marb! 


, and the Seab« 
granites and other building portunities, 
materials, the price at which 


they can be secured, terms, ete. 


Y Literature sent free on receipt of 


10 cents for postage. Seabo 


The South 


ard Magazine of Op- 
ecial Southern edi- 
tion, will prove it. 


J.W. WHITE, 


sp 


ard Air Line Ry 


Desirable locations for indus- 

stries and business openings 

of every nature exist on 

our rails,and we glad- 

ly answer all in- 

——_ oa quiries in detail 
, Portsmouth, Va. 








You Should Familiarize Yourself with the Land of Manatee 





ORRIN D. PERSON 


Offices: 160 Fifth Ave. Telephone: 292 Gramercy 


NEW YORK 


THE CELEBRATED AKRON 
VITRIFIED ROOFING TILE 


FRONT AND ORNAMENTAL BRICK 
All Varieties 
Building Materials 


FIRE PROOFING FIRE BRICK 
PAVING BRICK 

















BRONZE LETTERS 
FOR ARCHITECTS A SPECIALTY 
WE APPLY THE LETTERS 


——e eo ee 


SEAM FACE — 


FOR CHURCHES, LIBRARIE 
COUNT RESIDENCES ETC 


MASSACIVSETTS MENVMENTALS 


00 NASSAV ST, NEW YORK 


RY 
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Chapman ¢& Frazer, Archt 3s, Boston 


Creosote ws. Kerosene | 


That’s the chief difference between 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


and the imitations. 
Creosote 
“The best wood preservative known. ’ 
Kills germs and repels insects. 
Diminishes intlammability. 


Kerosene : 
Valueless in paints or stains, 
Used only as acheapener | 
Dangerously inflammable } 
Ours are the original shingle-stains. Allothers 
are imitations, and all contain 50°% or more of 
Kerosene or similar petroleum distillate. It 
will pay you to insist upon getting Cadot’s 
Creosote Stains. 
Stained wood samples and color chart sent on request 
SAMUEL CABOT, Soce Manuracrurer 
141 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
Agents at all Central Points. 


“SUPERIOR | 
GRAPHITE 
PAIN T” 


was used on the structural steel 
of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
and is specified by leading archi- 
tects and engineers. Send for 
color card and_ specification 
drawn to insure proper painting. 


DETROIT 
CRAPHITE 


MFC. CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
Boston Buffalo St. Louis 





\. _/ 




















DEVOE 
VARNISH 


MARBLE 
FLOOR 
FINISH 


A varnish that makes 























a marble-like finish on 
afloorg dd jddaodoa 


Send for a Pamphlet 
giving all information 


Manufactured Solely by 


F, W. DEVOE & 6. T. RAYNOLDS C0. 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York 
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HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


PARKER, PRESTON G&G COMPANY’S 
WATERPROOF AND ODORLESS 


SHINGLE STAINS 








Residence of Hon. Gardiner Greene, Norwich, Conn. 


ea from Creosote and all unpleasant odor. 
| Other Stains allow Shingles to take in water 
and become sopping wet. Dampness is greatest 
enemy to wood, Our Stains shed water like a 
*“Duck’s back,” and provide greatest protection 
possible to life of wood. § Colors Artistic and Dur- 
able. § Conscientious Architects can safely specify 
our WATERPROOF and ODORLESS SHINGLE STAINS. 


Parker, Preston & Co.’s Waterproof 
Flat Brick Stains and Waterproof 
Brick and Stone Filler 
Handsome Cabinet free, containing color sample cards 

MANUFACTURED BY ——— 


PARKER, PRESTON é CO., Inc., Norwich, Conn. 
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_ ' 
PURE OIL 

DRY WEATHER 
OXIDE OF ZINC: 


These are the essentials for durable painting. Adulterated 


; oil ruins any paint. Humid weather prevents adhesion; but paint 
: based on ZINC WHITE mixed only with pure oil will go farther, 


last longer and look better than any other known house-painting 


materials. 











FREE: Our Practical Pamphlots The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


‘‘The Paint Question." 




















ana cg gaol 71 Broadway :: :: New York 
ts a * “ . . ee 
Paint: How, Why and When oO ie 
“Specifications for Architects."’ 
‘French Government Decrees.” We do not grind zinc in oil Lists of manufacturers of 
= Zinc White Paints wil! be furnished on request. 
— S 














o 


SHSHOM.OBSHHADHBOBANGAA AMAA MMAHMAMHMAMMMMMM MAA ALMA mn? 


FOUND 


In every well informed Architect’s Specifications 


WHEELER'S PATENT WOOD FILLER 


C33" Specifications are not however always carried out and Archi- 
tects should see that the Wheeler Filler is used as specified. 


So> 





SS BSSSSSSSSSSSHh3. 5555555555350 


Where the pores of the wood are filled with “Wheeler’s Patent 
Wood Filler” a sure foundation for the varnish and finish is 
laid, and the full life and beauty of the wood is developed. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 


55 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


SSSSHSSSSSGSSGSSGGGGSSSSSGOGSGOGGSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSS HSH HH HH HH yHowgawgy 


SSSASSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSHO> 


68 & 70 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill, New Milford, Conn. 
233 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa, Branchville, Conn, 
% % 
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THOMPSON 
STARRETT 
COMPANY 









































BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
ENGINEERING IN ALLITS BRANCHES 
FOUNDATIONS . STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
PLANTS 4% STEAM HEATING PLANTS 








Offices at 51 Wall St., New York City 
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ii 
SO 

GF. Y 
End of Garden : J. Russell Pope, 
Mrs. H. B. Jacobs’ Place, Showing effect E. AR Architect, 

| A Newport, R. 1. obtained from Cc D S Furnished and planted by 


| \ mena T Falk Ave.. New York. WADLEY 6G SMYTHE. 
x = 


—~ 


























Bohn Syphon System Refrigerators 


Received the Highest Award at the St. Louis Exposition 








Easily Cleaned and Most Sanitary 





The White Enameled Lining of the 
Bohn Refrigerators is non-porous and is 
easily cleaned with a moist cloth. No 
typhoid germs. Notaint from milk, cheese, 
fruit, fish or vegetables, even in the same 
compartment. Always sweet and pure. The 
Syphon system utilizes all the cold air. 
That means lower temperature—(38 to 40 de- 
grees against 52 to 60 degrees in ordinary 
refrigerators). A life-long economy and sat- 
isfaction. A beautiful refrigerator — cabinet 
construction. 


Adopted by the Pullman Co. and all the 
great railroads for buffet, dining cars, 
and freight refrig_ration. Testimonials 
from all. 








ie sawn thn - Booklet is full of valuable infor- 
he oe Bost ” Write for mation on care and economical 
Valuable FREE use of refrigerators. Also de- 


EVERY REFRIGERATOR GUARANTEED. Return- scribes and catalogues Bohn Sy- 

















able if not satisfactory. You can keep butter, cheese, Booklet phon Refrigerators, with half tone 
milk, fish, melons, fruit, etc., in the same compartment photographs. FREE — write for it. 
together without taint. 
We make Refrigerators for cars, steam- oe rye sei 
ships, hotels, etc., to order. Oe he Se eee al 
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Knife Switches 
Switchboards 
Panelboards 
Norbitt Porcelain 





DENNIS G. BRUSSEL 








Electrical Construction 
and Engineering 


LIGHT, HEAT, POWER 


©The Brussel Method of 
electrical construction is en- 





dorsed by many of the leading 
Architects and Engineers. It 
will last as long as the building. 





15 WEST 29th STREET 
NEW YORK 











CROUSE-HINDS 
COMPANY 








Syracuse, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 














The Peer of all Telephones 


Residence, School, Hotel, 
Office and Factory Sys- 
tems a Specialty mt 


ARCHITECTS 


will find much interesting 
information in our many 
bulletins =e 3 


S. H. COUCH CO., Inc. 


156 Pearl St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Corner Atlantic Avenue 
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HE most important THE 


feature of our work 
4 in Electrical Wiring and 
Installation is that when 


it is done the first time 

it is a finished job. We 
are never asked to do 
our work over again. 













We employ only capable 
i men, watch each job 
| till finished and never 
allow things to drag. 








Cur work is always com- 
pleted when promised. 








KOHLER BROTHERS 





EDITED BY PUBLISHED BY 
Electrical Contracting Engineers Roperr W.Lestey Bruce & Jounsron, 
Fisher Building, : - - CHICAGO 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., - NEW YORK 
56 Ludgate Hill, - - . LONDON 




















Cement is the 
Building Material 
of the Future 


he, “samp potts &l, ‘AMPs 

4 for Lanes lawns, 
i anterns, L ighting Fix 
tures, Brac kets 


and Railings © 6 











@ Its advantages —its possibil- 
ities and the newest methods are 
treated by experts in our pages. 
f | Rags € The matter is not written for 
' The WILLIAM BAYLEY Co 

®t which fs the.sccessor- 


of the. Rogers Iron Co. 


the cement expert and therefore 
bristling with technicalities. 


The illustration is from the cover of q It is written for the archi- 


Bulletin 46. Send for it, or any of the tect who wants to get clear, 

following in which you are interested: practical information - 
SO Sees ond Bee. about cement and — 
42. Stable Fittings, etc. its uses Johnston 


PUBLISHERS 
42 Broadway, N.Y. 


47. Hand-wrought Andirons. 
48. Entranceways and Gates. 


51. Country Estate Fencing. Sample Copy 
sent on re- 


quest. 


You may enter my 
Name asasubscriber to 

the Cement Age,for which 
I agree to pay $1.00 per 
year on receipt of bill. 







Write us about any other hand 
i wrought work in metal. 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY CO. 


46 North St,, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Name 


Address di 


350 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 








(Successor to SCIENTIFIC 


To be published on July 1, 1905 





A NEW PUBLICATION, entitled 


American Homes and Gardens 





























































AMERICAN BUILDING MONTHLY) 


HIS new monthly magazine will be much 
T broader in scope than its predex essor. 
It will have the word ‘** Home” for its 
keynote. The man to whom this word has no 
meaning will have no interest in this new pub- 
lication. It js the intention of the Editor to 
take the reader with him to various parts of the 
country and show him how the better class of 
people live, whether the house may have cost 
$3,000 or $300,000. Good taste is, perhaps, 
more necessary in the building and furnishing 
of a house of small cost than in a mansion of 
importance. 

The Editor will not leave you on the outer 
doorstep, however, but will take you within, 
where you may see how the house is furnished 
and decorated and how the owners live. Then 
you may have a walk through the garden, and 
then to the summer house, where, perhaps, the 
plan of the formal garden culminates. 

There will be published articles on room 
decoration and furnishing, showing how the 
furniture may be arranged to produce the best 
effects, what pictures may be hung, and what 
bric-a-brac, inherited from some former man- 
sion, may with advantage be discarded. In 
short, the new publication is intended to be 


OF INTEREST 


To the one who has a Home. 

To the one who has not a Home, but 
intends to have one. 

To the one who wishes to improve his 
Home and make it more attractive. 

To the one who appreciates that the Garden 
and the House should form part of an har- 
monious scheme 


Each issue will contain an article on some important mansion, showing, if possible, various 


views of the exterior, the interior, and the garden. 


shown. 


Plans are published with most of the residences 


The new publication will be issued monthly, and will be somewhat smaller in page size than 
the ‘ Building Monthly,” viz. : 


about 50 pages each issue. Price, 25 cents each issue; $3 a year. 


SPECIAL 


OFFER 


To 


will have a handsome colored cover. It will have 


any one subscribing before June 30, 1905, the subscription price will 


be $2.50 for ‘American Homes and Gardens" for one year from July 1, 
1905, to July 1, 1906, and the subscriber will receive free of charge the 
“Scientific American Building Monthly’ for June. 

To any one subscribing after July 1, 1905, the subscription price, 
without exception, will be $3 a year. 


Subscribe at once and obtain the most favorable terms 








MUNN & CO., Publishers, 367 Broadway, New York 
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: oo ANRGHITEGTVRAL signee 
Chicago acm 
> 3 as ELS COREA 


IF YOU WANT 
coop 

3 ARCHITECTURAL 
~~ TERRA COTTA 

\ BACKED UP BY 
HONEST ENDEAVOR 
WRITE TO 

THE AMERICAN 
TERRA COTTA & 
CERAMIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO— 
WILLIAM D. GATES 
PRESIDENT— 


























iL 
TAPESTROLEA iitwitts| | SCHUBERT IRON WORKS 

















Artistic in color and finish. Easily put on. $237-324) DE KALB AVE., BR KLYN 
= grades, plain, colored or decorated. « 

-repared Canvases and Muslin. Send for ‘d ‘yy 2 UC l 
TAPESTROLEA booklet and sample books. Ornamental Tre n & Bronze ork 

















RICHTER MFG. CO. BURLAPS Specialty of Front and Vestibule Doors, Marquises, 
43 Franklin Ave , Tenafly, N.J. Railings, Grilles, Etc. Telephone, 236 Bushwick 
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Stains on stone fronts of buildings, 


particularly limestone fronts, look bad. 


Why not the real limestone color as 


NOON 


it comes trom its native bed ? 


EU UE 


y 
oR 
Ad 


" Ro | 
Not the dirty, mud colored stones — |p 
= 
xs we sometimes note as spoiling the entire pice 
DS | ' ie 
+ architectural effort. as 
De Why not clean, unstained building [® 
ate ‘ Ih 
: ‘ EN) ‘ 
B stones, whether marble, granite or lime- ex 
: x 
p stone ! 4 
> BY 
be Ot course most stains come from us- PAR 
Me ; rs 
ing the wrong cement, although some few 
4 
> 


Ne 


v ~ 
N Ny 


come from using the right cement the 


wrong Way. 


NAN 
Oe 


“ Latarge is the cement that’s right. ex 

Wis S54 

> ‘ - Ar 

| cs Can we tell you the right way to pre- |} 
“i = (RN) 


vent stains, the way to use Latarge as it 


Me 


~ 


should be used ? 


Ae 


ay 


NON-STAINING CEMENT CO. 
150 Lifth Avenue 


New York City 
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‘ 
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A SUBURBAN HOME 


TO BE COMPLETE 
SHOULD HAVE A 


STAR WIND MILL OUTFIT 























‘I HE Tank in tower affords the desired water 

pressure for house and lawn Works auto 
matically. Requires no expense to operate. No 
innoyance. Neat in appearance and substantial. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
FLINT &6 WALLING MFG. CO. 
KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


New York Office 065 Wall Street 











. —=— 




















In business 21 years 


E. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


38 Park Row, New York 


Roofing Slate 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 





‘“*Central Bangor’’ 


A blue-black Roofing Slate of extra strength and 
durable color. Made of good thickness; also special 
quarter, three-eighth and half-inch 


Nixon Red 


A beautiful, rich red Roofing Slate, 


4 
atrane 
trong 


exception- 
ally 


Montauk Sea Green 


A Roofing Slate of exceptional strength and 
durability. 
_ The above are our leading productions of Roof: 
ing Slate. We have a number of grades of Black, 
also Purple and Unfading Green 





Our Booklet 


enumerates the different grades of Roofing Slate, 
containing also slate information of value to 
Architects and Builders, together with full instrue- 
tions and details for setting Slate Blackboards. 
It is the only publication of its kind issued and 
will be furnished on application. 














A NEW SERIAL STORY 


‘The 

House of a 
‘Thousand 
Candles 














A NOVEL OF ROMANCE 
AND ADVENTURE, FLA- 
VORED WITH MYSTERY 
AND ALIVE WITH DE- 
LIGHTKUL SURPRISE 


BY 


Meredith Nicholson 


Author of The Main Chance 
and Zelda Dameron 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Howard Chandler Christy 








BEGINS IN 
The Reader 
Magazine 

FOR JUNE 
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Tiffany 
Enameled 
Brick 
Company 








Momence 


Illinois 





A large number of the Engine Houses of the New York Fire Department are built with Tiffany 
Enameled Brick for interior wall material. No substitute could provide such satisfactory results 


in places where cleanliness and light are of the greatest importance. 
The interior reproduced is that of the Fire Engine House, West 77th St., near Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
Horgan & Slattery, Architects. The material used being our White Satin Finish 


























eS NR . ob ae == 


WORKS AT SAYREVILLE, ON THE RARITAN RIVER, NEW JERSEY 


SAYRE & FISHER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of FINE PRESSED FRONT BRICK 
OF VARIOUS SHADES, PLAIN AND MOULDED 
SUPERIOR ENAMELED BRICK, SEVERAL 
COLORS - HARD BUILDING BRICK 





JAS. R. SAYRE, Jr. 
& CO., AGENTS 
OrFicE, 207 BROADWAY 


Cor. Futton St., New Yor«K 

















— 





bana BRICK AND HOLLOW BRICK 
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COMPLETE ELECTRIC LIGHT EQUIPMENTS 


We make a Specialty of 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


using Special Electric, Gas, 


Gasoline, or Steam Engines 


STANDARD OUTFITS 
from 20 light at $500 to 100 light at $2,000 
Each includes a Storage Battery and 
explicit Instructions for operating 
Consulting Department for Larger Work 


130 Complete Outfits Illustrated and 
described in our 60 page Catalogue 


Address Architect’s Dept. for Best Attention 


Richardson Engineering Co. 
Ne SiG ureiny msratcto ar HARTFORD, CONN. 


ie Cw WALEC TONS ML srOrmed. TuRWeRd Pall uaes, 




















— — 


Received from the Jury of Awards at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition the highest award for excellence of sand-lime brick 


BKB I K Every ** Sandbank or Sandhill’’ is the 
S _ best place for a ** Brickyard.’’ No need 


of clay, dryers or kilns to produce a strong, 











sound, perfect ** Face Brick,’’ and at a lower cost than common clay bricks are usually produced, 
out of sand and a small percentage of lime, in ten hours, in any weather, winter or summer. 


114-118 Liberty St. H HUENNEKES CO 660 Monadnock Bldg. 
NEW YORK . * CHICAGO, ILL. 


are erecting and equipping factories of any capacity in any locality of the United States, 


Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and South America 


$6 v7? 
under their patented process known as Huennekes S stem 
I I 


Factories in operation in different sections of the United States and in other countries. Any size, 
shape or color of bricks produced under this system and every brick perfect. Besides factories in operation there are 
now being erected other factories under our system from Montreal, Canada, throughout the United States to Monterey, 
l Mexico. Facts are Better Proofs than Testimonials, and seeing one of our factories in - ration is to be lieve 





that our system is a thorongh success and a big money maker. Write for illustrated pamphlet and particulars. 


T£e Kreischer 
Brick Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers 


FINE FRONT BRICK 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Plain and Ornamental 


FIRE BRICK: All Sizes and Shapes 









































Office: 119 East Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK 


BUTTERICK BUILDING hos 
Horgan & Slattery, Archts, Works, Kreischerville, S. I. Telephone, 1877 Gramercy 
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Closing Time of 


‘““Sweet’s”’ Indexed Catalogue 


Manufacturers of Building Material and Equipment 
are informed that, owing to the magnitude of the work 
involved in indexing, printing, binding and distributing 
this Combined Catalogue of the Building Trades, it will 


be necessary to put it in hand almost immediately 


Any firms that have net already arranged tor repre- 
sentation, should communicate with us at once. Next 


month will be too late. 


The big representative firms will have at. least 
some portion ot their catalogue matter included. No 
firm doing more than a local business can attord to 


remain out. 


Address: 
INDEX DEPARTMENT. ARCHITECTURAL RECORD CoO.., 
14-16 Vesey Street, New York City. 
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FIREPROOF WOOD 








Wood treated by our process is not hardened, made brittle, nor 
discolored. Our process is indorsed by the leading architects of 
New York as being the most perfect fireproof wood obtainable 


Approved by the Building Department of New York City 
FIREPROOFINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EIGHTY-EIGHT BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
§ 550 BROAD 





TELEPHONES §S§51BROAD 


.. 





J 

















HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN @ 
DRAWING 


Va 7 





FIREPROOF WOOD 











AMERICAN 
WOOD FIREPROOFING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


F 5 oe 
a 





Process 





Approved by 





United States Navy 


Bureau of Buildings, New 
York # Underwriters’ 
Bureau of Fire Protection 
Engineering #4 #2 #£ #@ &@& 





This Company has attained the 
highest standard of tests required 
by the Bureau of Buildings 


At Autre DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. MFRS. 


Telephone 
1612 Gramercy 


Cable Address 
“Non-Flamabl” 


NEW FORK, CHICAGO, 











“Wood” Preservaline 


It is the 
only ¢rue preservative for wood, and the only one which is sure and to be relied 
upon. 


absolutely prevents decay in wood under any and all circumstances. 


It is not creosote but a remarkable compound which is extraordinarily 
valuable. 


Write for information. We can convince you. 





Ghe PRESERVALINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 






LONDON. 
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Law School, University of Chicago. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Archts, Boston & Chicago. Built by 


C. EVERETT CLARK COMPANY 


Building Constructicn 
Suite, 1405-6 Title G Trust Building, CHICAGO 




































A. & S. WILSON 
COMPANY 








Contractors 


elle D 
C r BON g Inc and Builders 


BUILDERS 


136 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


Telephone, 1149 Cortlandt 








OFFICK BUILDINGS 
WAREHOUSES 
POWER PLANTS, FINE 
RESIDENCES, BANK AND 
OFFICE FIXTURES, ETC. 








Pittsburg, Penna. 
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WHITE cs 


Fireproof 
Construction 


The only fireproofing 
system whose furring 
is bolted, not tied ::: 


White Fireproof 
Construction Co. 


1 Madison Avenue 
NE W ¥OR 





Siegel-Cooper Warehouse, New _— 


De Lemos and Cordes, Architec 








- 








Fine Art Photography 

















T the suggestion of Architects and others who find it 
A difieals to obtain the highest grade of photography, the 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorp has arranged to extend the 
special facilities of the Photographic Section of its Art 
Se Department to any of its clients and subscribers who may 

require first-class architectural work. The Photographic 
Department ( A. Patzig, Director ) is equipped with the finest 
modern appliances and desires orders for only the very highest 
grade of architectural photography ( exteriors and interiors ). 
Correspondence solicited. Address 














Art Department, Architectural Record 


Telephone, 3157 Cortlandt :: 14 and 16 Vesey St., New York City 
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DARKNESS TO LIGHT 


We would like to show you the effect in l'ghting dark basements 


produced by our 


“Bar-Lock | srtese. “3=Point Prisms 








American Bar-LocKk Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















HE incipient blaze 
may become a con- 
flagration;—those who , 
have valuable records to 
protect will be interested 
- in 


Mile | 


Furniture and 
Filing Equipment 


ee 
DESIGNED FOR ANY PURPOSE 
AND MANUFACTURED BY 


The General ; 
Fireproofing Co. | 
I oFFIcES: { 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 
































(Old Colony Building, CHICAGO 
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BOOKS 


FOR 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 





Reinforced Concrete 
By A. W. BUEL and C. 8. HILL. 


Cloth, 6 x 9 ins., 444 pp., 311 pene folding 
plates...... ian. a 


Design of Steel Mill ‘Buildings 
And the Calculation of St-esses in Framed 
Structures 
By PROF. M. 8S. KETCHUM 
Cloth, 6 x 9ins,, 380 pp., 20 tables 186 illus. 
4.00 
Engineering Contracts 
and Specifications; including a Synopsis 
of the Law of Contracts 
By PROF. J. B. JOHNSON. 
Cioth, SSO Is. GSS Diiiiicccccccecscsesessee Ee 
Structural Mechanics 
By PROF. CHAS. FE. GREENE. 
Cloth, 6x 9 ins., 271 pp. ~ pose ee 
Structural mikinie s’ Noudbeck 
By WM. FRY SCOTT. 


Cloth, 6 x % ins., 166 pp., 51 diagrams, 3 
tables poLapiiese ve berabGld eden Wnduaveebie 2.00 


Tables and Diagrams for Calculating 
the Strength of Beams and Columns 


By BENJ. E. WINSLOW 
Cloth, 12 x 9 ins., 53 pp., 19 page plates... 2.00 


Tables of Safe Loads for Wooden 


Beams and Columns 
By KIDWELL and MOORE. 
Paper, 6 x Y ins., 57 pp ao 
Engineering Studies 
American, Roman, English, French, German 
and Austrian, and Japanese and Oriental 
Stone Arches 
By C. E. FOWLER. 
In six parts, each containing eight half-ton: 


engravings on plate paper, followed by several 
pages of descriptive matter; paper, 6 x 11 ins. 
OEE 6566-06: 5.00knse scbbw auntie eeeweevensssseeus 225 
PEIGC FOF DIK. POL io. c ocindceveccsdeesccsssce 1.25 
Specifications 

Steel Roofs and Buildings. ewteas ba x died 

ins., 12 pp. reer 025 

By C. E. FOWLER, 

Bric k Passe nger IO, 5. 5acietcndicccincc 240 
Frame | pea ewens Chaecnes 10 
Stone and Bri *k Fre oe eee 40 
Frame ‘ “e Geacvaceea 210 
Full Set, 4 specifications................... 1.50 


Paper, 8 x 14, 32 pp. 
By CLARK DILLENBECK, 





ENCINEERING NEWS 


220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














A Remarkable 
Test 


Made under the direction of Mr. WILLIAM 
BARCLAY PARSONS and Mr. 8. L. ®. DEYO 











Concentrated Load of 11,882 lbs., 
Leelied m Dise 8% : inches 


in Diameter 











Send You Our New Booklet About 


Steel-Concrete 
Sidewalks #2. 








AMERICAN LUXFER 
PRISM COMPANY 


Holders of License to Operate 
under the Ransome Patents of 
Reinforced Concrete Construction 


THIS IS THE BEST METHOD OF 
COMBINING VAULT LIGHTS WITH 
STRONG SIDEWALK CONSTRUCTION 


346 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


160 Fifth Avenue New York 
1022 Garfield Building Cleveland 
15 Federal Street . - Boston 
321 St. Paul Street Baltimore 


121 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 
New York Life Building Kansas City 
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Richardson 

































A Woe 
Fire Proof 
Partition 


x1 Door ina 


Ornamental 
Copper 
Entrances 
Executed to 
Architects’ 
Detail 





Seamless 
Paneled 


Make Each Room a 
SEPARATE 
BUILDING 








OFFICE BUILDINGS 
HOTELS 
THEATRES 
HOSPITALS 
SANITARIUMS 
SCHOOLS 
COURT HOUSES, Etc. 


Finished in Duplex-plated 
Antique Copper or Brass, 
or grained. We apply hard- 
ware to bothdoorand frame, 
saving time and labor at 
the building. - 


-— 








Fire Proof Doors 





Richardson Door 


Making a Partition 


Fire Proof 


Copper 
Entrance 
Doors 


Harry Jones 
Architect 


Fire Proof Door Co., Minneapolis 


ketal tal 


i 
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James A. Miller & Bro. 


133 SOUTH CLINTON STREET :: CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 


Wire Glass Windows, Sheet 
Metal Frames and Sash 


SLATE, TILE, METAL ROOFING 
METAL SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, ETC, 





















































€] This illustration shows two of 
our fire-proof wire glass win- 


dows. 


“| Recent calamities have thor- 
oughly demonstrated the wisdom 
of installing them. We make a 
specialty of fire-proof windows 
and doors. Send for our new 
catalog. 


The following buildings have been equipped 
with our fire-proof windows 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoO., 
McCormick Division, Chicago, I11. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CoO., Elgin, Il. 


THOMPSON MEMORIAL LIBRARY, - 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA HALL, Chicago, Ill. 


Harry C. Knisely Co. 
273 South Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























caeue 






REINFORCING MATERIALS FOR 


WIDE SPAN FLOORS 


Write for Illustrated Booklet IS OUR SPECIALTY 


THE INTERNATIONAL F. & FIREPROOFING CO., COLUMBUS. 
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THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The most conspicuous living writers; the most helpful subjects ; the most notable 
discussions of current events and thought; the most timely publication ; the most skilful 


editing ; and sold in America at nearly the half price charged in England. 











Nineteenth Century 
and After. 


‘* For amplitude, variety, and strength of con- 
tents it may be fairly called foremost, and 
regardedas a model in its way.” —Léterary 
World. 


Fortnightly Review. 
‘*Fullofreadablearticles ’ Living Church. 
‘*Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp.’— 
Zion's Herald. ‘: Thorough discussions of 
great political and social questions.’’— 7 4e 
New Unity. 








Contemporary Review. 
‘The names many of its contributors form 
a constellation of eminence "—Review of 
Reviews. 





Westminster Review. 


** Discusses questions of world-interest in a 
liberal and instructive manner.’’— }leekly 


Witness. 








Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


The English family magazine; a bright, cheerful. entertaining monthly visitor, full 


of good stories, entertaining essays, and trenchent criticism; a magazine for the home. 


‘‘Survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.’’—7he 


Bookman. 








Quarterly Review. 


‘*The bulwark of conservative opinion.” 
** Veritably a condensed library with varied 
and attractive articles."” — Philadelphia 
Press. 





Edinburgh Review. 

The rival of **The Quurterly.” ‘It is re- 
freshing when magazines are changing to 
turn again to the ‘Old Quarterly ’.’”’-—Can- 
ada Presbyterian. 





SPECIMEN COPIES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, each, $4.50 per year; any two, $8 50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00; single copies 
40 cents. EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTEXLY REVIEW, each $4 00 per year; the two, $7 50; single 
copies. $1.25. BLACKWoop’s MAGAZINE, $3 co per year; single copies, 30 cents; With one quar- 


terly, $6 50; with two, $10.00. 








LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
New York 


7 and g Warren Street. 


. 7 7 
7 . . 
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DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 


Until you investigate **THE M Aste x WORKMAN, a two-eylinder gasoline engine superior to all one-cylinder 

engines; revolutionizing gas power sts Less to Buy and Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. No vibration. Can 

be mounted on any wagon at small cost—portable, stationary or traction. Mention this paper. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
THE TEMPLE sia co 

THis 18 OuR Firry-Frrest YEAR Mfrs., “Meagher G 15th Sts., Chicago. 











Two <SS LATHS IN THE WORLD 








SYK = 


she ~~ = 
METAL LATH & ROOFING CO."¥Es.20° 














ETAPHONE | [picumaric 











INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS INTERCHANGE 
INTERCOMMUNICATING OR DIRECT 
Electric Utilities Co., 21 Flatiron Building, New York LAMSON CONSOLIDATED S. S. COMPANY 
ee General Offices, BOSTON, MASS. 

















THE GILMAN SPIRAL SNOW GUARD ne EINFORCED 


pple iiss CONCRETE SPECIALIST 
ONLY GUARD THAT CAN BE APPLIED TO OLD 


ROOFS WITHOUT DISTURBING THE SLATE BELL Svhoation caumenue 
GILMAN SNOW-GUARD CO. 220 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 
103 MERRIMAC STREET, BOSTON, MASS. SILOS SWIMMING POOLS 

















METAL PRS EERRE 
Shingle -Roofing HARDWOOD & *sssc.c5" 


Best for House or Barn FLOORS scichibreatcisameue® 


\ Fireproof. Easily Laid 





» Cheaper than slate or wood i Par ANAMENTA 
Gas Prices, Catalogue and oe ae ee 
Testimonials REE 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden, N. J. 














TRUSS METAL LATH C0., inc. 


Manufacturers of 











(Patented) 
Nev Ww York Office: Pittsburg og ot 
15-25 Whitehall St 1111-3 Frick Bldg. 
Mills at Zanesville, Ohio 


Silver Medal Awarded, World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo.,1904 














SHINGLES — 






The appearance of many a build- 
ing has been spoiled by specifying 
the wrong kind of roofing. Don't for- 
get CORTRIGHT. 


: Philadelphia 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co., 174 Chicage 
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“El Tovar,’ Grand Canyon, Arizona 


( To see how the world was made \ 


Visit the Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Deep down in the earth a mile and more you go, past 
strata of every known geologic age. And all glorified by 
a rainbow beauty of color. 


Pedro del Tovar, a Spanish conquistador who came to Arizona with Coronado 
in 1540, assisted in the discovery of this world-wonder. To-day a quarter-of-a- 
million-dollar hotel, El Tovar, commemorates his name. 


El Tovar is located near the head of Bright Angel Trail, at the railway 


terminus, on the brink of the canyon. Under the management of Mr. Fred Harvey. 


The hotel is built of native boulders and pine logs, with wide porches andsevery 
room open to the sun. Accommodations for — hundred guests. Has steam heat, 
electric lights, a solarium and amusement hall. Near by are Navajo hogans and a 
Hopi Indian House. 


El Tovar solves the problem of high-class accommodations for the traveler who 
wishes to visit the Grand Canyon as a side trip on the California tour. 


You will enjoy a few days stop-over at the luxurious Alvarado hotel, Albu- 
J P 
querque; Harvey management. The winter climate of New Mexico i 1s delightful. 


Write for illustrated Grand Canyon, El Tovar and Alvarado pamphlets. Address 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 
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The Idea of 
Metal Ceilings 


is to add to the artistic effect 
or reduce the cost of building 
OUR LARGE CATALOG TELLS HOW 
WRITE FOR IT. Patterns suitable for all buildings 


*“ENAMETILE” equals tile and costs much less. It is 
Sanitary, durable. This Catalog, free too, tells all about it 














NEW YORK METAL CRILING COMPANY, 539, etc., W. 24th Street, NEW YORK CITY 








PERFECTION 


AND 


PROTECTION 


are combined in the making of 


PITTSBURGH 
Galvanized Sheets 


Their easy working qualities, toughness, perfect coating and extremely long life are now 


so well known that most metal workers, and many property owners too, specify exclusively 
*‘Apollo Best Bloom"’ when they want their work to last and give perfect satisfaction. 
*‘Apollo Best Bloom "’ Galvanized Sheets prove their superiority at every bend. 
Write to our Advertising Department if you want a Weight Card, and one will be 
sent you at once. 
AMERICAN 
SHEET & TIN PLATE 


COMPANY 
FRICK BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Tennis Court Enclosures a Specialty. 











Telephone, 4150 Cortlandt 


The Kinnear 


*, 


3 _ bn Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kinnear’s Steel Rolling 
Doors 
Shutters and Partitions 






NEW YORK, 


Wrought Tron Fence and Entrance (iates Absolutely Fireproof, Durable, Efficient 


WIRE FENCING. ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 
LAWN FURNITURZ. TREE GUARDS, ETC. COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
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OF INTEREST TO ARCHITECTS 








Modern Cottage Architecture 


ILLUSTRATED FROM THE WORKS OF WELL KNOWN 


\RCHITECTS. Edited, with an Introductory Essay on Cottage Building 


By MAURICE B. ADAMS 


Author of ‘‘Artists’ HemeEs, ‘OLD ENGLISH Hovusks,”’ Etc., Ete. 
> £ > 
Large 4to. $4.50 net. 
A series of fifty plates reproduced from the Architect's Drawings with plans and notes of 


each subject 


A Book of Country Houses 


ILLUSTRATED ON SIXNTY-TWO PLATES, reproduced from 


plans of each 











photographs and drawings, accompanied by the 
By ERNEST NEWTON, Architect 
Large 4to (J5xif in.). Bound in Art Linen. Gilt. $7.50 net 


This selection has been made by the author from his Domestic Work and consists of exat 
ples planned during the last ten years, which may be taken as representative 
better type of Country House of to-day They 


have been arranged to meet all modern requirements. 


are moulded on traditional lines and 











ORDER BLANK 





JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue. 
Please send me copies “MODERN COTTAGE ARCHITE¢ 


TURE,” price $4.50 net, and copies “A BOOWK OF COUNTRY 
HOUSES,” price $7.50 net, for which I enclose 
Name 
\ddress 











JOHN LANE é7iwim wvencs NEW YORK 
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| Ornamental I FITCH SASH LOCKSIt 
Ironwork — i, — 

















> SALES CO Estimates 


UTH Furnished a ~ 
NORWALK ‘‘The Perfect Window Fastener’ ’|/# 


= 
| Send for Catalogue and Working Model 


Hh 

















The W.& E. T. Fitch Co.. New Haven, Conn. 












































The BLAKESLEE CONCRETE BLOCK 


Is a Perfect Artificial Stone 





It is Absolutely Frost and Moisture Proof 
Indistinguishable from Ohio Sand Stone 
As Imperishable as Granite 


COST ONE-HALF OF 
BRICK CONSTRUCTION 


We own and control all rights under the famous Blakeslee 
Patent on the only practical system of producing Moisture Proof BlocKs that can compete 
in price with brick. This patent covers broadly ANY, ‘‘ Building blocK wherein there 
are no continuously solid portions from front to rear.’’ (Claim 1 of patent.) 


This patent will be enforced against all infringers 


THE BLAKESLEE BLOCK MACHINE 


IS THE LEADER EVERYWHERE 


Capacity of Machine 200 BlocKs a Day 
(Equivalent to 6,800 bric) 


It Produces 
All BlocKs needed in Building 
Blocks with rough or tooled faces 
Blocks of any desired size 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE Exclusive territory assigned if desired. 


Blakeslee Concrete Block & Machine Co., 8 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, 0. 



































The Ives Window Ventilating Lock 


ilati CHILDREN KEPT IN 
A Safeguard for Ventilating Rooms BURGLARS KEPT OUT 


A Lock, quickly applied and operated WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
Affording Sure Protection against Intruders CIRCULAR 


THE H. B. IVES CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
PATENTED 








e} 4 
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Chicago National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Jenney & Mundie, Architects 








“THIS Bank Building is one of the hand- 

somest in America. It is equipped 
with the best of everything. Its tem- 
perature is of course regulated with the 
Powers System of Temperature Regulation 


Send for our New Catalogue 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
40 Dearborn Street 115 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago New York 




















Fast through train service to all points 
from Chicago, Milwaukee and Peoria 
on the East, to Omaha, Denver, the 
Black Hills, Salt Lake City and the 
Pacific Coast on the West, and north- 
ward to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Mar- 
quette and Sault Ste. Marie. 


Ghe Best of Everything. 
W. B. Kniskern, 













SAVE REPAIRS 
in your buildings or your clients’ buildings by using 
the indestructible 


NEVER-SPLIT SEATS 


for all closets. They will wear for a lifetime and never 
split or crack under any conditions Architects who 
specify reliable materials gain permanent clients. Our 





closet seats are absolutely 


GUARANTEED 


not to crack or split at the joints, and they cost but a few 
cents more than the ordinary glued ones. EVERY JOINT 
IS BOLTED TOGETHER with VICELIKE security. 
Write for full description and prices—a card will do. 


NEVER-SPLIT SEAT COMPANY 
EVANSVILLE :: INDIANA 





Ghe “Perfection 


Buggy Washer 


Pat. May 29, 1900. 














~oooo? 
- 
- 


eaches vehicle from all sides. 
o heavy hose to drag. 
No vehicle to move. 


15 Days 
Free Trial 








Ryan & Long 
584 Honeida St., Appleton, Wis. 





Its only fault is that it never Wears out 
A Gaod Side Line far Agents 















oe 


—- 
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New York Office, 156 Fifth Ave. 


She KELSEY “*" GENERATOR | 


A distinct type of heating apparatus for city or country 
houses. 
Different from a hot air furnace—different from a boiler. 


Warms air by best method. Warms fresh air—enough 
for heat and ventilation—and forces to distant rooms. 


Most economical in fuel. No unsightly radiators or 
piping to keepin repair. 26,000 in use. 


KELSEY HEATING CO.,, 


Makers, 
SYRACUSE, N. tie 




















Institutions 


~ 


For 
Hotels 
Restaurants 





ELIE J. MONEUSE. Pres. 


PIERRE HUOT, Vice-Pres. 


Established 1852 





Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Co. 








Manufacturers of 








Clubs 
Families 


French Cooking Ranges 














And Cooking Equipments of Every Description 
43 & 45 Wooster Street, New York 


Branch Houses 


1420 Penn Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


88 & 90 North Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Layouts and Details, also Catalogue furnished upon application 














MASON: 


THE ORIGINAL 


SAFETY 
TREAD:: 


All Subways and 


Its Continuous 
Steel Ribs and 
V Grooves 
Alternating with 
Lead-filled 
Dovetail 
Grooves make it 
Non:-Slippery 
and Durable 


Elevated Roads 








American Mason Safety Tread Co. 
40 WATER STREET 
1020 PARK ROW BUILDING 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 














CUDELL’S 
Anti-Syphon Tra 


A Positive Guarantee 
Against Sewer Gas Enter. 
ing a Building—Water 
Seal Cannot Be Broken. 







Architects and Owners 
should have our ‘Trap 
Information,’’ mailed free 


F. E. CUDELL, West Cleveland, O. 
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Water Storage Systems fuss: 


Factories, Etc. 





The Acme Provides a means of water storage for general use and fire ex- 


tinguishment. Greater safety; higher economy and efficiency; 
Water Storage better sanitary conditions obtained by use of this system. 
Possesses many advantages which cannot be obtained by 


System the use of Stand Pipe or Elevated Tanks. Special advantages 


Patented March 9, 1897. for use in connection with country residences, 


The Acme Water Storage & Construction Co., Pe) po suiting, New York 














| Satisfaction Assured | 
All Around 


by the 


Nature 


’ 








a 
\ 







EXPOSED 
PLUMBING 


Use Closet | 
“BENEDICT-NICKEL” | | 
SEAMLESS and | 
TUBING ) Seat | 
BENEDICT & 
BURNHAM | 
MFG. CO. | Architect, Plumber and Clients pleased. 


| Of a height convenient for children—a 
| formation that prevents soiling and wet 
ting—the result of careful study of the 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
253 Broadway 





New York laws of hygiene Just what is needed in 
172 High Street all public and private buildings. 
Boston 


v we send you our Book 





Va; 
| The NATURo Company 
| 


| ©. H. HUCKENHIRN Salem N J 
, ¢ je 
s 


| President 














t ne 





John Trageser 
Steam Copper 
W orks 


447 to 457 West Twenty-Sixth Street 


7 NEW YORK CITY 
fa DRAIN BOARDS 


Manufacturers of German Silver and White Metal Work for Hotels, Clubs, Private 
Residences, Etc., also all Kinds of Copper, Steel and Brass Work. 
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**The Only Filter 
That Can Perfectly 
Cleanse Itself.’’ 


For Residences, Institutions, Office Buildings, 
fotels and Apartment Houses, 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO. 
Main Office: Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York: Flatiron Bldg. Baltimore: Union Trust 
Bldg. Boston: Exchange Bldg. Washington: Col- 
orado Bldg. 




















Hot Water Always 


HUMPHREY 
CRESCENT : 
INSTANTANEOUS 


WATER 
HEATER 












Heater 






Guaranteed 


For Catalogue and Prices, send to 
HUMPHREY CO. 
588 Rose Street, Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 











Pure Air 


healthtully warmed is_ pro- 


duced only by the 


“THATCHER” 


Tubular Furnace 








The cast iron tubes—through 
the combustion chamber— 
help to do this. There are 
other reasons, too | 


LET US TELL YOU 
MORE ABOUT THEM 


THATCHER. FURNACE 
COMPANY 
NEW ADDRESS 


110, 112, 114, 116 Beekman Street 


Between Water and Pearl Streets 


New York 
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JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


WELL DESIGNED METAL OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
HAVE FULL OPENING ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 


All genuine stamped with Trade Mark as shown in the cut 


JENKINS BROS. New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago London 

















SODERLUND 


ANTI-SCALDING 


VALVE 


19For Shower Baths 








OPERATED BY ONE HANDLE 








ECONOMICAL (fg 


SIMPLE 


SAFE DURABLE 

Furnished with or without Douche Valve. Fitted for 

any size supplies and outlet, for floor, 
ceiling or wall connections. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 





MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


Union Brass Works Company 
7 Sherman Street 


BOSTON CHARLESTOWN), MASS. 











For Low Pressure Steam Heating 


NEWEST of the NEW 


One Dollar for One Cent 





It’s Automatic 


Just think of it. A Norwall Automatic” Air 
Valve for one cent. ARE WE CRAZY ? 
Not a bit of it. We know the Valve and we 
know its use will give you the © Norwall Habit.”’ 


It’s Automatic 






























Expansion Requires no 











s) and Contrac- Adjustment 
4’ tion of Cannot be 
Air Sole Tampered 
Motive With. Easily 


Cleaned. 
Vents every 
Loop and 
keeps them 
Vented. 


Power for 
Opening and 
Clesine 
Valve. 


It’s Automatic It’s Automatic 





THE ‘*NORWALL’”’ 








Perhaps you don’t know the “ Norwall Habit.”’ 
Well, it’s just screwing on the valve, “ That’s 
No adjusting. No 
worry. Job works from the start. Customers 


All.”’ It does the rest. 


happy. 


Send us a postal costing you one cent and we 
will send you free one Norwall Automatic Air 


Valve. 


Norwall Mfg. Co, 136 Jackson Boulevard Chicago 


New York Office: 





1123 Broadway 
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“Good practice is successfully applied theory” 


st; heating, look to the Thermograde 





TENNIS AND RACQUET CLUB, BOSTON, MASS. 


Parker & Thomas, Architects 


A building equipped with the 


Thermograde System 
of Steam Heating 


Economy Circulation 





Graduation at each radiator 


THERMOGRADE VALVE COMPANY 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Baltimore Office, 206 North Liberty Street 
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_ ” “Standard” 


* Porcelain Enameled Ware 
= IS SUPREME IN DESIGN , QUALITY & DURABILITY 


i 
Fis 

- } 

Lathe hay Beis hy 


2 By a 28 2 28 28 BY 


/ 
Baik 
~ 


r 


N recognition of this distinction the Honorable Jury of Awards 
of the Louisiana Purchase E xposition, St. Louis, ig 04, has con- 
ferred upon Standard” Ware which was exhibited in competition ae 
# with all other sanitary goods of domestic and fore Fe manufacture, 
+ the highest awards ; and honors, namely o 


lope Alek ee a} 
wor oT 3 
= ome 
«78% 


eg 
} 


ae 


pe ry 


E : 
: Che Grand Prise : 


© Since 1893 “Standard” Ware has been honored with the highest 
awards at every great exposition, nine in all. Of these awards, three 
have been obtained in foreign lands, and six in the United States. 


Meg 


7 
Sipe he 
Pe Sy Ee 


SR IR i Be 


Each award constitutes the highest official honor of the period. iS 
= ~ ar 
cF a 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Lae 
PITPSBURG, U.S. A. a 

7a 

iy Sia gai a aS hittin CEERI Pea CR RY rey to 
Ba Sa a aS a ia St ale “ie i ian eA) 








Our Par Excellence Surgical 
Dressing Sterilizer 





For Hospitals and Surgeons who Demand Perfect 
and Quick Results 


No air pockets can remain in Perfect Dry Dressings obtain- 
Sterilizing Chamber by Our able. 
Process. Made in five sizes. No detachable back head to 
See the 1904 Model of our cause leaks, 
** Par Excellence’’ before Both Gas and Steam from the 
placing your order. House Plant can be utilized as 
the heating medium 


Built for Sterilizing by Steam 


No soldered connections, hence 
under pressure. 


no leaky joints 
Inner Shell of heavy Copper 
surrounded by series of Cop 


Finishing jacket of Seamless 
Drawn Copper or Brass 
per Tubes rolled into Brass 


: Door of entrance simple in its 
Casted Heads. 


action, 


Finished in polished Copper, 15 lbs. steam pressure can be 
Nickel Plated or Polished generated by Gas Heat in 
Brass. twelve minutes. 


Send for Catalogue 


BERNSTEIN MFG. CO. 


Makers of High-grade Aseptic 
Hospital Furniture, Sterilizing 
Apparatus, Metallic Bedsteads 


3d St. and Allegheny Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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{ 

“The most important feature of 
a filter is the cleansing of 
the filtering medium. 

“The National Stone Filter is 

BS 4 cleaned by turning the handle 
\ b ~ at the top, which revolves the 
| scrapers around the outside of 

the stone. 

“|The National Filter Company 
makes a great variety of filters 
for different purposes. 

“| Nos. 8, 10 and 12 are especially 


recommended for use in large 
buildings. 




















The stone in these filters is of 
such thickness that it will with- 





stand the varying water pressure 
of different cities without fracture. 








No.8 No.10 No. 12 Among the important large build- 





B— Dinca of tore in Tripoli Stone 5 se f° ings which we have recently 
. ripe Stone diam, 2 » se » “ : 
D— Diameter of Case a. tee te « equipped are 
: La — h Tripoli Stone 2 so .. & (Cn. Railway Exchange Building Chicago 
Aa pao 43 se BO D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects 
H 1's 1% ° 1's Post Office Building Chicago 
/ i . : : _ Pierce, Richardson & Neiler, Engineers 
7 19 : 19 . 19 , Chicago & Northwestern Railway Buiiding 
M 48 66 82 ° Chicago 
Frost & Granger, Pierce, Richardson & Neiler, 
No. 8. 2 stones. each 12 inches long Architects Engineers 
No. 10 3s es, each 12 inches long Schlessinger & Meyer Building Chicago 
No. 12, 4 stones, each 12 s long Louis S van Architect 





WRITE FOR OUR PRINTED MATTER 








NATIONAL FILTER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLS. 


one Geen ugh tae t SOUTHERN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 
1221 Grand v 157 Baronne Street 603 N. Calvert Street 
KANSAS ¢ ITY, MO. NEW ORLEANS, LA. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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House of Mr. A. F. Madlener, Chicago. Richard Schmitt, Architect 


A home perfectly equipped, and Wolff’s 
Plumbing Fixtures were used throughout 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ————— & 
Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


ESTABLISHED 1855 CHICAGO 
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